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ABSTRACT 


This experimental project attempts to seek ways to cultivate Christ-like humility in the 
Bible translation process by using Participatory Bible study and commentary-writing as tools for 
translators to examine their translation purpose and strategy and reflect on how they interpret the 
biblical text. It is expected that translators will grow in confidence and competence through this 
process; both facilitators and translators will cultivate humility. This research affirms that 
translators can build confidence and competence through the process. Therefore, commentary 


writing and participatory Bible study could be added components of Bible translator training. 


CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


This thesis-project aims to explore the translation process when Kayan translators 
translate the book of Romans into the Kayan language.! The researcher and the Kayan translators 
work collaboratively to translate the book and to write a translation commentary. There are two 
parts of the process. The first part is an exegetical stage in which the Kayan translators facilitate 
learning the book of Romans by using a participatory Bible study method. The second part is the 
translation stage in which the translators translate Romans into the Kayan language. In the 
translation stage, the researcher facilitated the Kayan translators to articulate and reflect their 
translation process in order to write a translation commentary. This thesis-project aims to present 
findings of what the translators learned through facilitating Bible study with a participatory 


method and through writing translation commentary. 


Problems in Kayan Bible Translation 

While doing mid-year planning and review in 2015, the Kayan translators decided to 
translate the book of Romans. The team also expressed a need to train church leaders to study the 
Bible effectively. As a result of the discussion, the team decided to explore an appropriate Bible 
study method to train the church leaders. The Kayan translators decided to learn the Bible study 
method in order to understand the book of Romans before they translated it. Therefore, the 
translators needed to translate the book of Romans and to learn a Bible study method. Now, the 
team faced a few challenges. The Kayan translators were not familiar with the content of the 
book of Romans, so they found it difficult to understand the book. How would the team translate 


1. Kayan is a language in Myanmar. There are about 100,000 speakers. 


a book that they did not understand very well? It is appropriate to study the book with a Bible 
study method, but what method would be helpful? How would the translators learn the Bible 
study method? How might the translators learn to facilitate studying the book of Romans with 
the method for others to learn? 

Besides the mentioned challenges, there is a lingering issue in the translation team. There 
are a non-Kayan translation advisor and four Kayan translators on the team. How might the non- 
Kayan advisor work together with the Kayan translators to achieve the goal that the team set? 

To probe the issues that the Kayan translation team needed to address, let me give some 
background of the team. The Kayan Bible translation project started in 2005. I began to be 
involved in the project as a translation advisor in 2006. I am a Chinese from Taiwan. 

After I learned the Kayan language, I started to work with native Kayan translators to 
translate the book of Mark. After the translators drafted the book of Mark, I checked the draft for 
accuracy, clarity, and naturalness. This check is called as an advisor check. It is a preparation for 
a translation consultant check. The aim was to get approval from a consultant in order to publish 
Mark. Before I checked with the translators, I compared the source text of Mark and the Kayan 
translation in order to spot anything that was not accurate in the translation. After I prepared my 
notes on what seemed “inaccurate” in the Kayan translation, I did an advisor check with the 
translators in order to point out those problems so that they could revise and improve their 
translation. The translators always commented that they appreciated that I pointed out things that 
they did not notice or were mistaken. Our working together on the Bible translation seemed to 
work well. However, somehow I felt something did not seem to be right. There seemed to be 
invisible tension between me and the translators. There was no apparent conflict, at least not 


verbally, but I sensed that the translators and I related differently after we began checking the 


translation draft. I was puzzled by this phenomenon, but I did not know the cause until I had a 
chance to attend a participatory method workshop. 

In the workshop, the leader facilitated the learners’ reflection on what went well and what 
could be improved. The reflection at the end of the day drew out many insights from the 
participants. The insights became shared knowledge and synergy for further learning. I was 
amazed with how much we could learn about the subject, ourselves, and our context through a 
reflection at the end of the day. 

After the workshop, I resumed my advisor checks with the translators. Having spent a 
few days to attend the workshop, I had less time to prepare for my checking session with the 
translators. I did not pick up as many “mistakes” as I usually did. I felt that I had not been 
responsible and did not do a thorough job to help the translators to improve their translation. 
However, I thought it was best not to postpone my checking with the translators. I followed our 
plan to check the translation draft of Mark with the team. 

At the end of the checking day, I felt I did the worst job for the checking. Being 
impressed with the synergy generated in the workshop I had just attended, I wondered whether 
using reflection would help to ease the tension within the team, so I decided to do a reflection 
with the team at the end of the day. I asked the translators: “What do you want to thank the Lord 
for today?” and “What do you want to pray for?” The translators shared their praises and prayer 
requests. One translator commented, “I am very thankful today. The teacher did not pick up 
many mistakes today. We have improved our translation skills. I am so glad.” 

Her comment hit the very spot that I was puzzled about in our increasingly tense 
relationship. The tension came from a conflict of interest. What I did with good intention was not 


what the translators needed. What satisfied me was not necessarily what the translators were 


happy about. The conflict of interest was in the way we worked on improving the translation 
draft. What I did as my best effort did not build up the translators’ confidence in their task. What 
I felt good about was not the thing that they felt good about. I felt good if I was responsible to 
pick up all the things that need to be corrected in the translation draft, but the translators needed 
to be affirmed and encouraged about how well they did in their translation task. 

As I reflected more on the checking process, I realized that I had perceived that the role 
of a translation advisor was like that of a policeman. My job was to get things right in the 
translation, so I tried my best to get rid of any mistakes. Now, how did I get the idea that a 
translation advisor is a policeman? Does the answer lie in my personal background? 

I started my journey of Bible translation with a strong sense that I was going to provide a 
Bible translation to people who do not yet have a Bible in their language. Initially, I thought I 
was going to translate the Bible for a language group. I thought that was the most valuable task 
that I could do in my life for the Lord. As I walked on the Bible translation journey, I learned 
that it is best for native speakers to translate the Bible into their own language because the native 
speakers’ language intuition is far more proficient than that of non-native speakers. When I had 
my opportunity to work on a Bible translation project, I was glad that I would work with native 
Kayan translators. 

I was prepared to work with native speakers for translation, but I was not prepared to deal 
with team dynamics in a cross-cultural setting. I had training in biblical studies, theology, 
linguistics, translation, and intercultural communication. I was equipped to be a Bible translator. 
In contrast, the Kayan translators did not have any training in Bible translation. I was apparently 
the most educated and trained person on the team; I was perceived as an expert and as their 


supervisor, with a high status. I assumed my responsibility and assignment was to help and 


instruct the Kayan translators to do Bible translation. I had a good intentions to instruct the 
Kayan translators because I wanted the best for the Kayan translation. The translators 
appreciated that I pointed out their mistakes because they have the same desire to make the most 
accurate translation. 

In the translation task, I had exercised the power of my status without being aware of 
doing so. The native Kayan translator’s comment was a wake-up call. I was confronted with the 
fact that my perception of being responsible had potential to discourage and demoralize the 
people that I came to serve. I realized that I have exercised my power over the people whom I 
came to serve. I had hoped that the Kayan people could have a Bible in their language so that 
they could experience God’s transformation. However, in the translation process, I had unwisely 
harmed the people whom I had hoped would be transformed by God’s Word. Causing harm 
certainly was not my desire. So, how can I do things differently? Is there a way that we can have 
a good translation at the same time that the translators can build up their confidence? 

This question has lingered for many years. It was not completely resolved when the team 
began to translate the book of Romans. In fact, the problem seems to be greater when translators 
are going to translate a book that they are not familiar with. We seem to face multiple problems 
when we translate Romans. First, the translators realize that they do not understand the book that 
they are going to translate. They do understand different verses of the book, but they do not 
understand the overall message of the whole book. The Burmese versions are written in a 
language that they understand well, but they find it difficult to understand the content. Second, 
they are the owners of their translation project, but they do not have the knowledge, skill, and 


confidence to make translation decisions. Third, the non-Kayan translation advisor who has more 


training in translation and biblical studies is not supposed to be the one to make decisions about 
the translation for the Kayan translators. 

In short, the Kayan translators are the ones to make translation decisions, but they do not 
have sufficient knowledge and skill to do so. The non-Kayan translation advisor is not supposed 
to make translation decisions but is more equipped to make translation decisions. In what ways 
can the non-Kayan translation advisor and Kayan translators work together so that the Kayan 
translators will gain competency to make decisions for translating Romans? 

From a pedagogical perspective, the role of a translation advisor is that of a teacher; the 
translators are learners. What pedagogical principles could be used to lead to a satisfying Bible 
translation, as well as build up the native translators’ competency and confidence in making 
decisions? 

To address the problem, I will first address the relationship between teachers and learners 
in cross-cultural settings. Then, in the biblical-theological framework, I will discuss what cross- 
cultural Bible translators can learn from how Jesus modeled being a teacher and servant. In 
addition, I will discuss the ethical principles between teachers and learners in cross-cultural 
settings and will argue that a teacher needs to learn together with the learners. That the teacher 


and learner learn together will be the guiding principle of this thesis-project. 


Research Questions and Thesis 
If the teacher and the learner are to learn together, what ethical educational approach will 
help the translators to become competent and confident? A pedagogy which uses action- 
reflection and a social constructivist approach seems to take into account the ethical relationship 


between teacher and learner, as well as building up translators’ capacity. 


Second, how might translators acquire biblical interpretation knowledge and skills in 
order to interpret the text that they are going to translate? What kind of biblical interpretation 
method best models how the teacher and the learner learn together? A participatory Bible study 
method provides a way for biblical scholars to learn together with lay Bible readers. It serves as 
an effective method for Bible translators to learn the book that they are translating 

Third, what are possible ways for the translators to communicate their translation 
decisions? Writing translation commentary is a way for translators to improve their translation 
process and to articulate and communicate their translation decisions. 

My hypothesis is that when local Bible translators are equipped with a participatory Bible 
study method to study the Bible and are able to communicate their translation decisions, they 


grow in competence and confidence in the translation task. 


Overview of the Thesis-Project 

In chapter 2, I will discuss how cultivating Christ-like humility should be incorporated in 
the process of Bible translation. The Bible is God’s Word that points us to have eternal life 
through believing in Jesus and becoming like Christ in him. Christians’ shared identity is the 
salvation and redemption that Jesus has accomplished through his humility. Jesus taught humility 
and exemplified his humility through his birth, pattern of life, ministry, and crucifixion. This 
important attitude is an essential element in the relationship of various actors in the ministry of 
Bible translation. 

In chapter 3, I will review literature about humility, reflection in action, liberation 
hermeneutics, social aspects of translation, process-oriented translation, translation pedagogy, 


and translation commentary that form the hypothesis of my project. First, Christ-like humility 


involves being willing to put down one’s social status to serve others. Intentional reflection in 
our practice of ministry enables to be aware of our blind spots and to cultivate Christ-like 
humility. Second, process-oriented translation shifts the focus from the text to the actors of the 
translation program, so it enables those various people to cultivate humility in their social 
dynamics. Third, local Bible translators are the main actors in Bible translation ministry. They 
are also the negotiators among the various actors of Bible translation, such as the commissioners, 
translation consultants, translation advisors, and readers. Fourth, local Bible translators will 
increase their translation competency, confidence, and facilitator skills when they are equipped 
with biblical interpretative methods that are action-oriented, context sensitive, and actively 
seeking to listen to the Holy Spirit and different voices. Finally, writing translation commentary 
is an effective way for translators to become competent and confident by reflecting their 
translation decisions through writing. 

In chapter 4, I will describe an action research project design in which the translation 
advisor trains the local Bible translators to facilitate Bible study with a participatory method. The 
local translators will work collaboratively so they can articulate their translation decisions 
through writing commentary. 

In chapter 5, I will describe the activities, adjustments, findings, reflections, and 


implications in the implementation and evaluation of the project. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

In chapter 2, I will reflect on some issues in the ministry of Bible translation and attempt 
to search answers from the Scripture that we aim to translate into the Kayan language. I will 
address the issue of how cross-cultural translation facilitators work with local translators and 
other issues about social status in Bible translation. 

In a local translation team where there is a cross-cultural translation advisor and local 
Bible translators, there is an issue of social status. There are assumed levels of social status 
between the translation advisor and the local translators; between local Bible translators and their 
community; and between the translation consultant, the translation advisor, and the local 
translators. 

A few phenomena puzzled me as I worked with local Bible translators. Once, when I 
chatted with a local Bible translator, I told him that I was scared of the people who collect bus 
fare because they often are rude to passengers. He told me that they grew up in an environment 
in which they were often condemned and punished. The way they grew up became the normal 
way for them to deal with people. 

This response may provide insight into another experience. Being a translation advisor 
from another country, I am assumed to have higher social status than the local translators. 
Admittedly, I enjoy having this status. I am often impressed with the respect, appreciation, and 
obedience that the translators show me. However, it was shocking to me when a local translator 


harshly scolded the man who delivers water. This kind of “optional humility” is cultural—it is 


acceptable for people to be humble to those who have higher social status but to humiliate (or 
humble) those who have lower social status than themselves.' This culturally acceptable humility 
makes its way to Bible translation ministry in a missionary context with the result that Bible 
translators naturally are humble to translation consultants, advisors, and trainers who are from 
outside the country, but they might perceive they have higher social status by interacting with 
foreign Bible translation personnel. This type of humility does not seem to contribute positively 
to the community in which we find ourselves working. This phenomenon calls for a deep 
reflection for humility from the Scriptures. 

Something does not seem right. What kind of humility and obedience do the local 
translators have? My impression is that many Bible translators seem to be humble with 
translation consultants, advisors, and trainers who are from outside the country, but they think 
they need to be respected in the local community. 

Bible translation tends to be focused on the text, in order to produce a high-quality Bible 
translation, but neglects the aspect of healthy social dynamics between various actors who are 
involved in the Bible translation. 

Standard practice in Bible translation is to have a consultant approve the translation for 
exegetical accuracy before a translation of the Scripture is published. This practice assumes that 
translation consultants can better judge the exegetical accuracy than the local Bible translators. 
Many Bible translation consultants are humble enough to listen to the Bible translators and to 
make judgments about exegetical accuracy collaboratively. However, Bible translation 


consultants are perceived as authoritative figures. 


1. Edgar H. Schein, Humble Inquiry: The Gentle Art of Asking Instead of Telling (Oakland, CA: Berrett- 
Koehler, 2013), 11. 
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In order to explore the theological and biblical foundations of the thesis-project, I will 
reflect on Scripture and what it says about how different people should relate to each other. 
Local translators and translation advisors need to sort out who we are and understand our shared 
identity. What is our basic calling? What are the social and cultural issues in the ministry of 


Bible translation? 


Issues in the Ministry of Bible Translation 

Bible translation is known as a ministry of conflicts. Doesn’t this phenomenon defeat the 
purpose of bringing Scripture into a communicable form for people who do not have an 
appropriate way to access the Scripture? How might it be possible to give Bible translators a 
sense of competence and confidence in their translation even as they are part of the current 
practice of having translation consultants approve Bible translations? 

My other observation about Bible translation concerns other tongue translators (OTTs) 
and mother tongue translators (MTTs), especially when OTTs are from another country. MTTs 
often gain social status by working with OTTs. The MTTs come from a hierarchical society, and 
for them, humility is often situational. Local Bible translators are humble in front of outside 
Bible translation advisors, but they sometimes do not listen to their local community. This 
situational humility differs from the humility that Christ taught and exemplified. In my work 
with local translators, I realize that humility is not just the attitude that I need to teach and 
exemplify, but also it is a part of the character that the local people need to cultivate as they 
interact with their local community. 

It is a common tendency that translators and consultants focus on doing excellent work 


rather than cultivating healthy relationships. In Bible translation ministry, it is easy to slide into 


11 


text-oriented ministry rather than cultivating healthy dynamics among the actors in the ministry. 
A shift in these dynamics would suggest that Bible translation advisors and others who are 
perceived as having entitled social status be willing to serve the least important people in the 
Bible translation ministry circle. 

Humility is culturally perceived and defined. Cross-cultural missionaries find it easy not 
to serve in humility; “we are inclined to serve others from our own frame of reference, but then it 
is perceived as superiority, cultural imperialism or neocolonialism.”” Cross-cultural missionaries 
risk resembling the scribes and Pharisees, who studied the Scripture for eternal life but did not 
come to Jesus in order to get eternal life (John 5:40). The problem for the Pharisees was that they 
received glory from people but not from God (John 5:41-44). By contrast, Christ-like humility 


considers others more important than ourselves, as Philippians 2:6-11 teaches. 


Jesus, the Exemplar of Humility 
Philippians 2:6-11 tells the story of the divinity of Jesus that is clothed in humanity. This 
hymn celebrates that humility of Jesus Christ when he lived as a human being.? This passage 
depicts the true character of God in Jesus: humility, obedience, and serving love.‘ It also 


celebrates Jesus exalted by God to be the Lord because of his obedience. In his humanity, Jesus 


2. Duane Elmer, Cross-Cultural Servanthood: Serving the World in Christlike Humility (Downers Grove, 
IL: InterVarsity Press, 2006), 20. 


3. Moisés Silva, Philippians, 2nd ed., Baker Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Academic, 2005), 95-98. 


4. Dean E. Flemming, Philippians: A Commentary in the Wesleyan Tradition, New Beacon Bible 
Commentary (Kansas City, MO: Beacon Hill Press of Kansas City, 2009), 123-24. 
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obeyed God to the point of death. As a result of his obedience, his identity as Yahweh, the 
unique divine Lord of the whole universe, was also revealed.° 

Paul uses Philippians 2:6-11 to establish a shared identity of community among believers 
in Christ and supplies examples to encourage the Philippian church to imitate those examples of 
obedience among themselves.° Paul retells Christ’s story in order to exhort the Philippian 
Christians to follow Christ’s moral example for moral transformation.’ The hymn describes the 
pattern of thought and life of the Lord Jesus Christ whom Christians worship and have a 
relationship with. This way of thought and life is “‘an other-focused mindset; and . . . an attendant 
boldness and willingness to accept suffering and the burdens of others on behalf of the progress 
of the gospel.’® 

For Jesus, that suffering included death on the cross. In the Roman Empire, crucifixion 
was shameful and was used to humiliate publicly those who rebelled, as well as to frighten the 
public. This means of execution reinforced the empire’s reign and dominance.’ The Romans had 
wanted to use crucifixion to humiliate Jesus, to identify him as a rebellious criminal who did not 
obey the emperor. But to Jesus’ followers, the crucifixion was a symbol of obedience, and as a 
result of his obedience, God exalted him to be the Lord, the highest God. Jesus was identified as 


the Lord.!° Jesus’ crucifixion took away God’s wrath for our sins so that we are reconciled with 


God and are justified. Contradictive to the intended humiliation, Christians celebrated that Jesus 





5. Flemming, Philippians, 124. 


6. Paul S. Cable, “Imitatio Christianorum: The Function of Believers as Examples in Philippians,” Tyndale 
Bulletin. 67, no. 1 (2016): 113-14. 


7. Cable, “Imitatio Christianorum,” 112. 
8. Cable, “Imitatio Christianorum,” 105. 


9. Peter-Ben Smit, “Crucifixion? The Reimagination of Crucifixion as Failed Imperial Ritual in Philippians 
2:5-11,” Biblical Theology Bulletin 46, no. 1 (2016), 17. 


10. Smit, “Crucifixion?”, 23. 
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was exalted and glorified by God because he obeyed God without reservation (1 Cor 1:23; Phil 
2:5-10).'' So, the faith and life of the early Christians was not based on the earthly kingdom of 
the Roman Empire but on the kingdom of God.” 

Jesus Christ showed his followers that the highest authority of the universe differs from 
the authorities of the earth. In human society, those who have authority and social status are to be 
served and respected. But the one who has the authority above all things did not take his divine 
status or authority as granted; he submitted to the authorities on earth, the people whom he 
created. Not only that, but also he took the lowest status as a slave who was commanded to serve 
and to be condemned (Phil 2:6-7). 

In Jesus’ humility, he obeyed his heavenly Father to accomplish God’s mission to 
reconcile to himself people, those whom he created in his image, so that they are restored to be 
the full image of God from the corrupt image because of pride and disobedience. Therefore those 
who choose to believe in Jesus Christ are restored to his image and nature, to be like him. 
Christ’s glory and honor that are associated with reign, power, and authority are not a display of 
arrogance and pride, for he is humble and meek. Indeed, Jesus Christ showed believers that he is 
humble. 

The humble and glorious Lord is the one Christians worship. Jesus’ character is also what 
we as Christians identify with. In the context of Bible translation, it is in this Lord that we pursue 
the process of translating the Scripture that points to him as the way, the truth, and the life. His 
nature and character are what we identify ourselves with. He was humble and gentle to let go of 


his social status, so we should follow his path, too. 


11. Smit, “Crucifixion?”, 20-22. 
12. Smit, “Crucifixion?”, 12. 
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Humility and Transformation 

Christians are justified through faith and have peace and reconciliation with God through 
Jesus Christ (Rom 5:1-2). After Paul speaks about our righteousness and reconciliation with God, 
he continues to talk about how people had fallen into sin before Moses’ law came into existence 
(Rom 5:12-14). Adam had disobeyed God’s command, and as a result, all human beings became 
slaves of sin and are subject to death. However, in the same way that people have become 
sinners “in Adam” because of one man’s act of disobedience, so all the people who are “in Christ” 
are justified and become righteous and have new, restored humanity in Christ. Jesus’ act of 
obedience saves and transforms believers to eternal life (Rom 5:17-19).!3 He made us to have a 
different nature. 

Paul describes the nature of humanity as the sons of the first Adam or the second Adam 
(Gen 3:1-24; Rom 5:12-21).'* The sons of the first Adam were disobedient and proud, but Christ 
saved the sons of Adam to become those who are in Christ (that is, sons of the second Adam). 
They are saved from the pride that made the beautiful angel to become the devil. They are saved 
from disobedience to humility and obedience. Therefore, humility completes salvation and 
restores fallen human beings from sons of pride to sons of obedience and humility.'!° Humility as 
a life pattern is a paradigm shift from being “in Adam” to being “in Christ.”!° Therefore, those 
who are in Christ have been transformed to become sons of humility and obedience. The result 


of humility is joyful realization of salvation, not condemnation. 
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We are saved not by our deeds but by God’s grace. In the same way, humility is not 
acquired by our doing, but it is a gift from the Lord. It is in redemption that we are transformed 
from being rebellious to being obedient. We are transformed to be humble. “It is only by the 
dwelling of Christ in His divine humility that we become truly humble. We have our pride from 
another, from Adam; we must have our humility from Another, too.”!” 

As Christians, we have chosen to identify Jesus as our King and Lord, and we have 
chosen a pattern of thought and life to be like him. To be like Christ is not just a goal that we set 


for ourselves, but it is a fact that Jesus Christ has brought into reality for us through his 


obedience to accomplish God’s plan of salvation for us (Heb 5:8-9). 


Humility and Imitation 

Humility is the restored character and nature that Christians receive as a gift, but does it 
mean that we do not have to do anything to cultivate humility? 

Jesus invites us to be gentle and humble as he is (Matt 11:28-30). Jesus is humble in 
nature. He demonstrated that humility is not taught by words but through a lifelong pattern. He 
also taught his followers to be humble. It was not only an expectation that he had for his 
disciples, but it is a way to receive blessings from God’s kingdom which we can see only 
through spiritual eyes. 

Jesus did not just teach us to live out God’s will, but he exemplified and lived out 


humility and obedience. His humility and obedience flow from his love for God and people. He 
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was willing to renounce his divine status and to take on the low status of a slave. Jesus’ journey 
as a “downward path of self-renouncing love is our journey (Phil. 2:6-11).”'® 

Jesus taught obedience; he also learned obedience (Heb 5:8). He has suffered and 
experienced all what humans have to experience, but he has no sin.!? Jesus’ character and nature 
are obedience and humility, but as a man his obedience and humility were exercised in 
experience. Jesus learned in a way not in order to increase knowledge but in a way that he 
experienced the same thing as we experience. Therefore he and the people who he came to serve 
and save would have shared experience.”° 

As a disciple, Paul’s purpose in life was to be Christ-like (1 Cor 11:1).?! He described his 
apostolic ministry as following the Lord in humble service (Acts 20:19; 2 Cor 11:7).”* Paul 
called those who are in Christ to have the same attitude as Jesus (Phil 2:5) and live a life worthy 
of their calling by having humility and gentleness (Eph 4:1-3). 

In a similar way, modern-day Christians are called to imitate Christ, whose fundamental 
story is described in Philippians 2:6-11. This story of Christ is used for checking against the 
examples in the community. “Paul understands the provision of such Christ-like examples and 


the imitation of those examples by those in Christ within Christian communities to be an 


important means by which the community progresses in holiness, that is, to be increasingly 
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conformed to Christ.””> We are called to act out our stories by imitating the way of thought and 
life that Christ enacted in his incarnation. This means to be willing to be lower in social status, to 
sacrifice, and to suffer for sake of others and the gospel in order to have unity in the “in Christ” 
community.”4 

Imitating Christ is usually done through imitating fellow Christians who live out Christ’s 
pattern of thought and life. Paul exhorted the Philippian church to grow into the likeness of 
Christ by imitating those people who live out the story of Jesus Christ. Paul, Timothy (Phil 2:21- 
22), and Epaphroditus (Phil 2:25-30) are good examples for people to imitate in order to grow 
toward Christ-likeness. They are not perfect examples like Christ, but they are to be imitated, 
whereas Euodia, Syntyche (Phil 4:2), and “dogs” and “evildoers” (Phil 3:2-3, English Standard 
Version) are counterexamples to avoid.” 

If the major way of influencing other people or fellow Christians to live toward the 
likeness of Jesus Christ is to imitate those people who have exemplified the pattern of thought 
and life set by Christ, then we ought to prioritize our ministry to set models in order to serve 
others. This model is other-focused and demonstrates willingness to suffer, to be humiliated, and 
to trust the Lord is in control. What are the implications of having examples in Christian 
community? 

To disciple others is not to teach Christ’s humility, thought, and life and to expect people 
to obey on the basis of authority, but rather it is for leaders to model and exemplify the thought 


and life of Christ. So, leaders ought to aim to live lives that imitate Jesus, and in this way they 
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might influence others to live Christ-like lives. Furthermore, leaders are to encourage people to 
pay attention to their own godly influence so that others will want to imitate Jesus. 

Humility is not a static character or quality. It is a journey. It is the beginning and the end 
of perfect humanity. People might enter the “in Christ” community gate but then may begin to 
drift away from humility because of various reasons in the community. Using the picture of an 
olive branch, Paul warns the Gentile leaders of Roman churches that they ought to have greater 
humility (Rom 11:16b-22).”° So, humility is not a once-for-all quality; it needs to be cultivated. 
“When God sees a humble spirit, he may exalt that person. But God expects humility to continue 


to characterize that person’s life” (1 Pet 5:5). ?’ 


Conclusion 

The Bible points to Jesus, who is the way, the truth, and the life (John 14:6). It is through 
Jesus that we can come to the Father God and have eternal life. If we view the Bible from two 
aspects, truth and people who practice truth, Jesus Christ, the Truth, lived, modeled, and 
witnessed the truth with his incarnation, life, humility, suffering, and death. As the King of kings 
and the Lord of lords, he was willing to be humiliated to an extreme extent out of love and 
obedience in order to save people from sin. He did not use his entitled authority to influence and 
transform people, but he was willing to be a humble servant. This has implications for Bible 
translation ministry. If our purpose is the same as Paul’s—to be growing more like Jesus—how 
can this aim be applied in Bible translation? It does not seem that the aim can be reached if we 


focus only on translating the text; the focus needs to shift from the text to the people who are 
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translating the text. It seems to make sense to shift the focus of Bible translator training from 
product to process. Jesus warns people that it is not what we do for him that is counted as our 
relationship with him, but it is our obedience to his teaching that is counted as our relationship 
with him (Matt 10:19-23). 

We become more like what we worship. “What people revere, they resemble, either for 
ruin or restoration.””’ What we worship shapes our character and life. The identity of Christians 
is determined by their understanding and perception of their Lord. Christians worship and shape 
their community identity with who Jesus Christ is. The divinity of Jesus Christ also shapes their 
lives and ministry. It might be helpful to reflect the one we worship as we carry out Bible 
translation ministry. 

The leaders of the Bible translation program, such as translation advisors, need to be 
willing to serve local Bible translators and to have equal status with the translators. The 
translators are the leaders of their own community, and Bible translators need to be mentored as 
servants of their own community. So, cultivating Christ-like humility should be incorporated in 
the process of Bible translation. 

The next chapter will review literature to gain insights from research about the translation 


process to explore a way to include the translation process in Bible translator training. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Introduction 

In chapter 2, I stated that the theology of Bible translation should be centered on the 
interrelationships or social dynamics of the people who are involved and in order to cultivate 
Christ-like humility intentionally. This chapter attempts to seek theoretical grounds from 
theological hermeneutics, Bible translation theories, and translation process research for 
cultivating humility in the process of Bible translation by reviewing insights on the virtues and 
competence of interpreters and translators. 

The usual focus on the ethics of Bible translation is often on the quality of the translation 
but less on the human qualities of Bible translators. Similarly, works on biblical interpretation 
often focus on legitimate or “right” interpretation but less on the human qualities of biblical 
interpreters themselves. I will draw insights from those who discuss the human qualities of 
biblical interpreters or Bible translators in order to find a way to apply those insights to translator 
training. Specifically, how can Bible translators cultivate humility and build up confidence and 


competence in the process of doing exegesis and translation? 


Bible Translation Aims for Performing God’s Story 


In “Towards an Ethic of Bible Translation,” Steven Voth suggests that the ethic of Bible 


translation be constructed from the perspective of the virtue of translators instead of the value of 
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translation.! Voth points out that the guiding principle for the product and process of Bible 
translation is liberation; therefore the process of Bible translation aims to be inclusive and bring 
life to all people.” Voth further suggests that an ethic of liberation must govern the process of 
Bible translation: that the composition, empowering, and service in the Bible translation process 
should aim for liberation of the poor and weak, not to help the powerful to oppress. ? Voth 
advocates that human qualities are to be pursued in the process of Bible translation. From the 
perspective of translator training, training should not only focus on how to translate, but the 
training or mentoring should consist of helping translators to grow in spirituality and to be aware 
of building up virtues. 

Scripture, writes Kevin Vanhoozer, is both divine discourse and human discourse.* God 
uses his Word as a script to have his chosen people perform his story. This script was first 
perfectly performed by Christ; it would be performed over and over again by those who are “in 
Christ.” Since Scripture is a divine discourse, a theological interpreter’s most important quality is 
to know God.° The interpreter’s true freedom comes from obedience to the Word.° The 
interpreter serves, witnesses, and embodies the Word through interpreting the Scripture.’ 


Vanhoozer points out that “interpreting Scripture theologically involves more than applying the 
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right methods; it is a matter of cultivating the right virtues, virtues commensurate with the status 
of the interpreter-servant in relation to the scriptural text. The most important virtue is humility: 
the willingness to assume a lower status, to serve and attend others—authors—as greater than 
oneself.”* The insight that humility is the most important virtue of a biblical interpreter means 
growing awareness in social humility should be included in translator training. 

In “Reading the New Testament in Canonical Context,” Robert Wall points out that the 
importance of biblical interpretation is whether the result can align God’s people with God’s 
purpose so that God’s people would worship God more, know God more, and be encouraged and 
engaged in what God intends his people to be and do in various different contexts.’ In his essay 
“The Canonical View,” Wall suggests that a biblical interpreter’s “spiritual authority” is the 
ability to guide God’s people for God’s desire and purpose.!° For Wall, a biblical interpreter’s 
authority is not an ability to judge whether an interpretation is right or wrong but to contribute to 
the effect of the translation. 

When the translators are more aware of their virtue and are intentional in their spiritual 
quality, their focus on the impact of the translated Bible is tied with their “spiritual authority” 
that will guide the church to grow. It is one thing to translate the Bible, it is quite another to have 
good impact in the community in which Bible translation takes place. Bible translators are more 
sensitive to the fact how their “spiritual authority” will affect how the translated Bible is to be 


perceived and to have impact. 
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Equipping Translators to Function as Good Mediators 
in Their Context and in Bible Translation 

In “Developing Team Consultancy Skills,” a reflection on consulting with a translation 
team, Bryan Harmelink celebrated that the team had improved its translation skills but lamented 
that he had not helped the team’s consultancy skills.!' Harmelink points out that biblical exegesis 
as the most treasured skill of translation consultancy is often reserved to translation consultants. 
He asked, “Would it not be more helpful for consultants to play a role in developing translators’ 
consultancy skill?”!* Harmelink recommends that translation consultants can improve 
consultancy skills by facilitating the translation team in developing a communal, holistic, locally 
resourced understanding for the books they are to translate by using a holistic Bible study 
method."? He also suggests that the recommended communal and holistic Bible study method 
could also be used to give the translators a holistic understanding of the Bible, as well as for the 
community to review a translation.'* Harmelink rightly points out that translation consultancy 
often focuses on the quality of the translation; an alternative way of translation consultancy 
would be to focus on improving the consultancy skills of the translators. 

Translators’ training should focus on building up Bible translators’ exegetical skill rather 
than just telling them what exegesis is. It seems to make sense to train and mentor Bible 
translators to have a tool or method for them to do exegesis and biblical interpretation by 


themselves. 
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In “The Wisdom of the Crowds and the Wisdom of the Scholars,” Dick Kroneman 
observes that mother-tongue translators, local pastors, and other leaders in the host community of 
Bible translation also have the tendency to exercise power on the least powerful people, just as 
the Bible translation experts exercise power on translators.'° Kroneman suggests that consultants 
and translators need to be aware of their own ideology and sinfulness and work on it. He also 
warns that the local community is a heterogeneous group that does not have only one opinion.!° 

The training process should also make translators aware of the power dynamics in the 
wider circle of Bible translation and the power dynamics of their own context, so that they are 
aware that they need to cultivate humility and skills in meditation. Such training would help to 
ensure they are neither subjected to the more powerful ones, nor do they oppress the weak ones; 
they need to listen to voices from different power groups or classes. 

In “Reading the Bible between Alterity and Appropriation,” Gerald West describes that 
rereading the existing translated Scripture through the perspective of socially marginalized 
people often points out significant cultural aspects of the Scripture that are hidden from biblical 
scholars.'? West recognizes that power dynamics in a local community can hurt the people for 
whom God cares. West and his colleagues facilitate contextual Bible study with heterogeneous 
social groups in order to address and seek to resolve social issues. Biblical scholars and people 
from different social grids reread relevant Scripture passages collaboratively. West firmly 


believes that Scripture shows God has great concern for the powerless in society, so the insights 
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of those powerless people should inform how the Bible is translated because they are the concern 
of Scripture.'® 

In “Reading the Bible with the Marginalised,” West advocates that biblical scholars have 
the responsibility to facilitate the process for the marginalized to articulate their hurt through 
genuine conversation.!? West advocates that a socially engaged biblical scholar can facilitate a 
heterogeneous conversation between people from various social classes and articulate a practical 
theology.”° West suggests that the church leaders, Christian social workers, and the socially 
marginalized need to collaboratively identify social issues, to listen to each other’s voices, and to 
interact with many voices to reread the Bible in order to construct a legitimate and communal 


understanding that serves the people involved in a certain context.7! 


West emphasizes that 
rereading the Bible would result in genuine social transformation when the perspectives of 
socially marginalized people are prioritized.” 

West’s Contextual Bible Study is a participatory method to facilitate the dialogue in 
different groups in order to work out a fuller picture of the biblical truth that will bring positive 
change and affect in the society. It is productive to train and mentor Bible translators to facilitate 


Bible study with a participatory method so that they might constantly cultivate humility, as well 


as learn the Scripture in its literary and social context. 
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Awareness of Their Translation Process Helps Translators Improve Their Translation 
Prior to the existence of translation process research, translation reviews primarily 
compared the source text and the translated text. The development of translation process research 
enables us to understand what is happening in the translator’s mind.”* Translation process 

research uses technology to track what translators do and uses retrospective methods to 
understand the translation process. 

In “Retrospection Methods in Translator Training and Translation Research,” Gyde 
Hansen describes research that aims to combine translation process research and translation 
pedagogy.”* Hansen used video recording and replaying to track and show what students do in 
the translation process. First, having video-recorded a translation session, Hansen had the 
students make comments as they viewed what they had done during the translation process. 
Hansen testifies that the video recording provides a tool for students to reflect on what they did, 
rather than what they remember they did. Hansen notes that after going through this exercise, 
students are much more aware of the patterns of their translation process and how the patterns 
lead to positive or negative effects of their translation. 

Hansen’s method of using video recording and replaying overcomes a common challenge 
of translation process research: what the translators think they do, and what they actually do. The 
replay of the translation process is a translog of what actions are done in the process; for 
example, it shows students’ pauses, actions, and searching for resources, such as dictionaries, 
Internet source, and so on. As they reflect, they have more on which to comment; and they are 


made more aware of their translation process. With this retrospective process, it is much easier 
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for translators to report problems and resolutions than if they are just asked to make a written 
report of what they thought they did.”> Hansen concludes that being aware of the translation 
process helps the translation students to learn to be more professional and to practice 
intentionally the skills that are needed to move from being inexperienced translators to being 
expert translators.”° 

Hansen’s research and findings inform that when translators are aware of their translation 
process, then they are likely to improve their skills. It seems worthwhile to do experimental 
training about translation process in order to help the translators to be aware of the process and 
what they doing. 

Gary Massey and Maureen Ehrensberger-Dow conducted research in a translation studies 
program with the goal of understanding how translators’ competency is built up, so that it would 
inform the curriculum design in translator training.?’ Massey and Ehrensberger-Dow use screen 
recording, eye tracking, cue-based retrospective verbalization, peer review, and semi-structured 
interviews.”® After the students finish their translation, all recorded material and action (screen 
recording/movement, eye movement, and keystrokes) were rendered into videos. Students were 
invited to view a randomly chosen video recording and verbalize what they saw. This randomly 
chosen video recording of a translation process was done by one of the students, but it was done 
in such a way that the translator was not recognizable. As they were viewing, the students were 


prompted to comment on what they saw. Toward the end of the semester, the students did 
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another translation project that was similar to the one they had done in the beginning of the 
semester. They were again asked to comment on what they saw in the video recording of what 
they did in the translation process. They were also interviewed with a short questionnaire about 
what they had learned in the research. A few days later, teachers were asked to view and 
comment on randomly chosen video recordings of the students. They were also interviewed. 

Massey and Ehrensberger-Dow observed that the teachers commented more on the 
source text and target text, while the students commented more on strategies, either general 
strategies or meta-strategies. Massey and Ehrensberger-Dow point out that students tend to focus 
on process but teachers tend to focus on products, evaluating the translation by comparing the 
source text and several translations. The responses of the teachers defeat the purpose of 
translation process training.”? They also observe that when translation students observe the 
translation process as a group, without knowing whose process they are observing, they can 
comment on the process and become more aware of good or bad habits which can affect the 
translation process.*? Massey and Ehrensberger-Dow also observe that peer-to-peer review 
enables students to learn from observing each other.*! 

The implication for translator training is for trainers to focus on building the translators’ 
reflection skill on their translation process. Trainers need to guard themselves against only being 
interested in the final product but instead focus on the translation process. 

In “Bridging the Gap between Declarative and Procedural Knowledge in the Training of 


Translators,” Fabio Alves points out that a translator’s competence includes non-linguistic 
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competence, such as meta-reflection ability and problem-solving stills.*? Observing a few 
translators as they translate texts of different nature, Alves noticed that the behaviors and 
processes and comments of translators have no significant differences when they translate 
familiar texts. However, Alves did observe that their comments are rather different when the 
translators translate a text that contains a foreign concept that does not seem to make sense to 
them. Alves noted that all translators then tend to find extra-linguistic resources to find out what 
the concept means. Some are happy to find the words and apply them in their translation. They 
make their best guess. However, readers who are familiar with the concept can easily spot the 
translation does not accurately catch the concept of the source text. 

Alves reports that a translator tries to internalize a mental picture that represents what the 
text describes. Within constrained time, the translator cannot identify what he is trying to 
describe, so he is aware that he is not translating with a holistic understanding of a foreign 
concept of the text. For Alves, this ability of knowing what one does not know is a meta- 
reflection ability, or an ability for a translator to search and find answers for a better translation. 
With time constraints, a translator has to finish a translation; but a translator can always improve 
the translation after understanding the culture of the source text. 

Alves’s finding is that a translator needs to use meta-reflection skills to order to spot 
things that she is not familiar with and grow declarative knowledge so that her procedural 
knowledge can be used to translate effectively. Alves’s research points out that potential good 
translators need to be able to spot something that they are not familiar with, and to search for 
answers so that they understand the unfamiliar concept; then attempt to come up with a 
reasonable translation when there are time constraints and limited resources. 
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Translator training also needs to encourage the translators to articulate what they do not 
know and build up a sense that allows them to spot cultural cues. They also need to be affirmed 


that they can find what they do not know, so that they can continue to explore in the future. 


Building Competency by Writing Translation Commentary 

Commentary writing is a tool that encourages translation practitioners to reflect in order 
to generate new principles and modify their translation process. Translation commentary writing 
is a tool by which translators can grow their understanding of translation. It is used as a tool in 
translator training programs to integrate translation theory and practice.** It seems that 
translation commentary writing could be used as an experimental tool for Bible translators to 
reflect their practice so that they can think about the theories or principles from their own work 
or issues that they encountered. 

In Translation Commentary, Penelope Sewell compiles the responses of translation 
students as they were trained to write translation commentary.*4 Sewell reports that students 
regard commentary writing as not productive in producing a translation but invaluable training to 
build up professional skills. Sewell points out that commentary writing greatly increases 
awareness of the complexities of translation practice. She also reports that the practice of writing 
translation commentary creates interest in finding out theories in translation practice; therefore, 
commentary writing pushes a person to go deeper than the surface level, to write relevant factors 


which are invisible in the translation that is rendered from the source text to the target text. 
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Sewell affirms that commentary writing increases the competency of translation students,*> 
because it builds up translators’ skill for articulating their understanding and their ability to 
defend their translation.*© 

In general translation work, merely producing translated text seems to be productive, but 
it does not necessarily build up a translator’s competency. In Bible translation, could it be that 
counting how many verses or chapters are translated is only about productivity? But how might 
it contribute to Bible translators’ competency if they take time to write translation commentary? 

Sewell classifies translation commentary as commenting on one’s own work. So the 
translators know their translation purpose, readership, and translation decisions. Translation 
commentary could be used to comment on other translators’ work. It is helpful to translation 
students to comment on different translations of a source text.>’ Bible translators can engage in 
the translation brief, the purpose, the readership, and translation decisions when they write 
translation commentary. 

In “Evaluating Students,” Ana Maria Garcia Alvarez provides a writing guide for writing 
translation commentary. ** Alvarez points out that it is more beneficial to write about secondary 
knowledge that could be applied in different types of translation, so it is helpful to provide some 


guidance so that the translators know what to look for.*? Alvarez also suggests that the guidelines 


35. Sewell, Translation Commentary, 27. 
36. Sewell, Translation Commentary, 13. 
37. Sewell, Translation Commentary, 28-34. 


38. Ana Maria Garcia Alvarez, “Evaluating Students: Translation Process in Specialized Translation: 
Translation Commentary,” Journal of Specilised Translation 7 (2007): 139-63. 


39. Garcia Alvarez, “Evaluating Students,” 159. 
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could be used to address particular needs of the students.*° For Bible translators who are not 
trained or educated in writing essays, it might be helpful to provide a guideline so that they could 
write beyond describing what they do. 

In “Translation Commentary,’*! Chris Shei designs a framework of translation problems 
as a guide of translation commentary writing to assist students to identify translation problems in 
order to write a meaningful translation commentary.*” 

Bible translators can benefit from taking what they have learned to be the outline of what 
they are going to write. It seems helpful to facilitate the process for Bible translators to come up 
with their framework of translation commentary; this framework can serve as a guide as they 


write translation commentary. 


Conclusion 

Cultivating humility in Bible translators, including translation consultants, advisors, and 
translators, is important in the process of Bible translation, so it ought to be included in Bible 
translator training. This could be done through rereading Scripture through Contextual Bible 
Study. Such training would help translators to be aware of having a humble attitude, to hear 
voices from various social groups. The intent is to hear the socially marginalized and bring them 
into the conversation. 

Teaching translators to articulate their translation process helps them to build up 


translation competency. Focusing on improving the translation process rather than merely the 
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quality of the text aligns with cultivating humility. However, the trainers of translation process 
need to be alert to the tendency to evaluate the translated product rather than getting insights 
from the students’ translation process. It would be ideal to develop translation process training 
that allows translators to reflect on what they do by using translation-related technology. 
However, in the context in which the project takes place, it is practical and feasible to use 
translation commentary as a tool to make translators aware of their translation process and to 


build up competency and confidence. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


PROJECT DESIGN 


Introduction 

Theological hermeneutics informs us that interpretation is bound up with our knowledge 
and social location;' there is no absolute truth from one single interpreter or a single community. 
We can learn from different cultural and social groups so that we may get a fuller picture of the 
truth. Faith communities are to strive to make their own interpretations of the biblical text in 
their context. Interpretation is not a fixed result, but it is an ongoing process of negotiation. A 
community which needs Bible translation needs to negotiate and strive to make their own 
interpretation in their context. Translators play an important role in this process. 

Biblical interpretation is not a static result but a dynamic process. It does not end up with 
a concluding proposition but is an ongoing cycle of action and reflection in real life. As 
interpreters, we act out our interpretation. In other words, biblical interpretation does not end 
with conclusion of the exegesis or interpretation of a biblical text. It needs to make its way into 
our practice of individual lives, communal life, and social transformation. Indeed, interpretation 
without action is a void interpretation. 

As the Kayan translation team translates the book of Romans into the Kayan language, 
they need to interpret Romans. The Kayan translation team strives to apply our interpretation in 
the small social group of our team. We aim to act out the intent of the book as we understand 
what Paul communicates to his audience. Paul exhorted people who are powerful to bear the 


burden of the person who is powerless (Rom 15:1). In the translation task in a missionary context, 


1. Kevin J. Vanhoozer, “Introduction: What Is Theological Interpretation of the Bible?” in Dictionary for 
Theological Interpretation of the Bible, ed. Kevin J. Vanhoozer, Craig G. Bartholomew, Daniel J. Treier, and N. T. 
Wright (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2005), 19-25. 
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the powerful ones are those who take the facilitating, teaching, and leading role in the translation 
team, whereas the powerless ones are the Kayan translators who still need to translate the Bible 
into their own language. However, the Kayan translators are also perceived as powerful ones in 
their own community. 

As a non-Kayan translation advisor, I seek to honor the ownership of the faith community 
from which the translators come. The translators and I all need to learn to cultivate Christ-like 
humility when we work on different stages of Bible translation. In order to cultivate humility as a 
translation team including an expatriate translation facilitator and Kayan translators, I designed a 
project that would include the following elements in the translation process and translation 
assessment in the current practice of translation consultant checking. The elements are: 

e The Kayan translators will be able to interpret the source text with a deeper 
understanding through their individual research and communal Bible study. 

e The translation facilitator and the Kayan translators will intentionally cultivate 
Christ-like humility through facilitating participatory Bible study that aims to 
integrate insights from different voices and people toward a fuller understanding 
that is less ideologically bound. 

e The Kayan translators will get input from their community through participatory 
Bible study before and after they translate the Scripture. 

e The source text and translated text will be used as the material for participatory 
Bible study. 

e The Kayan translators will be able to articulate and defend their interpreations and 


translation decisions to the translation consultants who will check their translation. 
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e Throughout the translation process and this research project, there will be a cycle 
of action and reflection so that we will have a continuous cycle of planning, 


action, reflection, and modification. 


I will train the Kayan translators to use a modified participatory Bible study method 
(PBSM) before and after translating the book of Romans. After the Kayan translators have 
finished studying and interpreting Romans, they will translate it into the Kayan language. The 
purpose of using PBSM to study Romans is to deepen their understanding and get insights from 
their community. After they translate Romans into the Kayan language, they will study Romans 
again with PBSM in order to find out how Kayan speakers understand and misunderstand the 
translation. The Kayan translators will revise their translation with the input from readers of 
various levels of Kayan proficiency and education. 

After the Kayan translators have finished revising their translation, I will train the Kayan 
translators to articulate their interpretation and translation decisions in order to write a team 
translation commentary of Romans in Kayan. My hope is that the translation commentary serves 
as material for the native Bible translators to explain and defend how they translate the book of 
Romans. 

I will use action research to do ongoing program evaluation and modification so that it 
would be more effective in facilitating PBSM and the translation commentary writing process. 
Besides the ongoing evaluation and modification, I will also evaluate the effectiveness of the 
project by analyzing data collected through participatory observation, group discussion, and 


interviews. 
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Research Methodology: Action Research 

Action research is used as the research methodology of this project because it breaks the 
boundary between the researcher and the researched. It also attempts to equalize the status of the 
researcher and the researched. Action research is a problem-solving research approach designed 
to apply to real-life settings with the aim of evaluating and transforming the situation in a group. 
Action research was used to do planning, evaluation, and modification of this thesis-project, 
which is an attempt to introduce, implement, and transform the process of writing a translation 
commentary by members of the Kayan translation team. 

Action research allows a researcher to function as a mentor to participate in and observe 
the training process with his own perspectives. Moreover, it allows a researcher to modify the 
training curriculum and method as she observes the real-life situation. In this research project, 
modifications of the project happened throughout the process of writing translation commentary 
and the research process. I will state significant changes and modifications that led to the final 
outcome of the project, but I will not mention every change that happened over the duration of 
the project in order to keep the focus on the project itself. I will describe how I collected, used, 
and analyzed the data during and after the training program. 

In the research, an important point is what kind of people we become. This aligns with 
the concern which this thesis-project attempts to address regarding ethical issues in Bible 
translation. In the research process, the researcher and the researched relate with mutual respect. 
Having said that, a researcher needs to pay attention to her own bias and presuppositions so that 
she will be able to reflect on how her personal characteristics might have influenced the research. 
In addition, the researcher needs to be cautious not to disclose her expected outcomes to the 


participants to avoid the possibility of subjects behaving according to the researcher’s 
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expectations. Moreover, the researcher needs to relate naturally to the participants so that they do 
not behave with the constant awareness that they are being studied.” 

A researcher inevitably makes mistakes in the act of doing various research activities for 
the research. So in the analysis phase, I paid attention to the possible mistakes I could have 
made. This was achieved by a process of reflection. The reality which I describe is an interpreted 
reality. Some of the mistakes that were caught in the process were used to modify and improve 
the ongoing facilitation and research process. 

I collected data regarding the translators’ understanding of their own translation 
activities. This is no doubt influenced by my own perspectives. Not only do I have my own 
perspectives, but also the translators have their own perspectives. I am constantly learning to be 
respectful to those who I am researching. In the process, as mistakes or shortcomings were 
recognized, I strove to make changes accordingly. 

Whenever possible, I used “participatory and collaborative” approaches, although the 
limitation of the research is that only two to five translators were in the project. A group 
approach could not be used all the time. When my research project began, I worked with five 
translators, but the number decreased to two in the middle of the project. 

Reflection in action is the main key of this project design because the method allows 
actors to reflect and modify their action through a cycle of planning, action, and modification. It 


is applied in how a researcher should reflect and modify the project throughout the project. 


2. Gabriela Saldanha and Sharon O’Brien, Research Methodologies in Translation Studies (New York, NY: 
Routledge, 2014), 29-31. 
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Project Design 

In the Kayan team planning meeting in June 2015, the need for teaching or training the 
Kayan community for Bible study was expressed as a goal. Another goal was that the translation 
advisor/facilitator and the local Bible translators all need to cultivate humility in the process of 
Bible translation. 

In Bible translation, there are a few stages. First, the translators need to do exegesis and 
interpretation in order to understand the source text (ST). The translators can understand the 
Burmese Bible the best. They study and do exegesis in order to understand the text that they are 
going to translate with different versions of Burmese and English Bibles along with other 
resources. Second, they use their understanding or interpretation of the text to translate the ST 
into the Kayan language. Third, they will assess their translation with the readers of their 
community. Fourth, they need to get a translation consultant’s approval before they can publish 
the translation. 

I designed a project in which a participatory Bible study method will be used in the 
process of interpretation, translation, and assessment. In addition, the Kayan translators will 
write a translation commentary in order to defend their translation for the approval of a 


translation consultant. 


Participatory Bible Study Method 
There are two phases of introducing a participatory Bible study method into the Kayan 
community. The first phase is that I, the researcher, will facilitate the Kayan Bible translators to 


learn the book of Romans through the PBSM, as well as to acquire facilitation skills for PBSM. 
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In this phase, the Kayan translators use the Burmese Bible with PBSM in order to understand the 
source text to translate it. 

In the first phase, I will do a group discussion with the Kayan translators after we study 
Romans with PBSM. I will also ask an independent interviewer to interview every translator on 
their experience on using PBSM.° 

The second phase is that the Kayan translators facilitate Kayan community members in 
learning the Kayan translation of Romans with PBSM. 

In the second phase, I will interview the translators, who facilitate PBSM, and a few 
participants before and after the PBSM. I will also do a group discussion before and after the 
PBSM is used. I will request media people to do video recording for contextualized Bible study 
in Kayan.* 

There are a few stages or steps in this project. First, the facilitator and researcher will 
facilitate Bible study with PBSM for a couple of passages in Romans as experiential learning for 
both the facilitator and the local translators. I will include experiential Bible study and discussion 
about how to facilitate the Bible study and get feedback for improvement. 

Then, the local translators take turns to facilitate contextual Bible study for passages of 
the whole book of Romans. 

After the translators have finished studying the book of Romans as a team, they will 
translate the book of Romans into the Kayan language. 

After the translators translate the book of Romans, they will facilitate participatory Bible study 


(PBSM) with Kayan readers to find out how people understand the book of Romans and what 





3. The independent interviewer is a colleague who is not involved in the training program of using PBSM 
to study Romans. 


4. Ideally it would be good to train a native Kayan speaker to do a focus group in the Kayan language, but 
it is not possible to do so in our context with time constraints. 


Al 


needs to be revised for better understanding. In order to find what needs to be revised and with 
the desire of not having the translation do harmful things in the community, the participants are 
expected to be from different backgrounds. Some are teachers from the Bible college. Some have 
less education. In this stage the Kayan translators will facilitate PBSM with a group of Kayan 
people. The translation facilitator will be an observer. The participants will be interviewed before 
and after the PBSM experience.° The Kayan translators will get feedback from the PBSM in 
order to identify what they need to revise for the translation draft. 

After the translation of Romans is done, the translation facilitator will use the 
participatory method to draw out the translation decisions of how local translators translated the 
book of Romans. They will then write a translation commentary as an explanation of the 


translation decisions that they have made in translating the book of Romans. 


Curriculum Development and Participatory Bible Study 

The central part of this research is to learn what are the outcomes after the Kayan 
translators use a PBSM to facilitate learning the book of Romans. The Kayan translation of 
Romans will be used with PBSM to study Romans. The process includes using a Kayan 
translation draft of Romans and a guide to PBSM in Burmese and Kayan. 

The curriculum that will be used in this research is a participatory Bible study guidebook 
for the book of Romans. This guidebook will first be developed in the Burmese language by an 
expatriate translation facilitator (this researcher) and Kayan translators. It will be used for the 


Kayan translation team to study Romans in order to translate a draft for the book of Romans. 


5. This study of Romans in the Kayan community will be scheduled in April 2016 because it will maximize 
the participation of the Kayan community, as it is in the time between rice harvest and planting. 
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Desiring that the Kayan community will be able to use the participatory Bible study guidebook 
for studying the Bible, the Kayan translators need to acquire facilitation skills for PBSM. This 
guide to PBSM is modified with the basic concepts and ideas of a contextual Bible study 
guidebook. It will be adapted into the Burmese language. 

After the Kayan translation of Romans is done, the translators need to modify the PBSM 


guide for the book of Romans into the Kayan language. 


Project Evaluation 

In addition to the action-reflection cycle of this research project, the research will use 
interviews, group discussions and participatory observation, personal journals, team planning 
and review, and written material by the Kayan translators to evaluate this research project. 

The researcher will interview the translators after the translators finish their study of the 
whole book of Romans by taking turns to study Romans. 

In order to get an independent evaluation of the project, I will request that a colleague 
who is not involved in the process of the Bible study interview the translators after they study the 
book of Romans. 

The researcher will interview the translators after they finish writing their translation 


commentary. 


Expected Findings 
My concern for the Kayan Bible translation program is whether the outcome of the 
program will be transformational in the Kayan community. I expect to see changes through the 


process: 
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The translation advisor and translators become more aware of the need to cultivate 
humility. 

The translators become more competent in translation skills. 

The translators and end users become aware that it is more effective to study the Bible 
through discussing it together, that is, learning through relating to each other. 

The end users (Kayan Bible readers) learn hermeneutics and acquire hermeneutical skills. 

The translators are able to spot important translation issues for revising their translation 
draft. 

The translators and end users are able to understand that they are equal in God’s eyes. 
That is, the translators are not gatekeepers or people in more powerful situations than 
the ordinary readers. 

The translators and ordinary Kayan readers become aware of the value and reality of 


social interpersonal learning or knowledge acquisition. 


Project Description and Implementation 
When I started my research project after the Kayan half-year meeting in June 2015, our 
translation team consisted of two expatriate translation advisors, including myself, and five 
Kayan Bible translators. I was the translation advisor for the New Testament team with five 
Kayan Bible translators. The other SIL member was the translation advisor for the Old 
Testament team. The team organized its time as working on Old Testament, New Testament, 


crafting oral Bible stories, and group study during a week. 
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Because I wanted to do the project, I negotiated with the translation advisor of the Old 
Testament so that we could focus on studying and translating of the book of Romans from July 
to October 2015. 

From June 22 to July 28, 2015, I conducted training on using PBSM for the Kayan 
translators to study the book of Romans. After the training, from July to August the Kayan 
translators took turns to facilitate studying the book of Romans with a literary approach. 
Subsequently, the team decided to have one Kayan translator study the whole book of Romans 
with the focus on the overall picture. This translator used pictures to draw the whole book of 
Romans; he had special interest in the overall coherence and themes in the book. The Kayan 
translators divided the book into different sections for this purpose (1:1-17; 1:18-4:16; 5:18:39; 
9:1-11:35; 12:1—15:13; 15:14—16:27). They went through the book a second time with more 
attention to the sociohistorical context in which the book of Romans was written. 

When they finished studying the book of Romans with PBSM, I facilitated a group 
discussion with them to find out their experiences, feelings, learning, and suggestions. An 
independent interviewer did an interview with each translator. 

After they finished PBSM with Romans, the team also discussed how to proceed for 
translating Romans. They decided to do oral translation first. They had a hard time for some 
translation issues. They tried but could not finish the oral translation of the book of Romans 
before mid-November, when it was time for the team’s planned division into two teams, New 
Testament and Old Testament. The team did a half-annual meeting and decided they would stick 
to the plan to divide the team into two teams. Two translators began to work on the Old 
Testament and the New Testament respectively. At the same time, one translation advisor had 


been called on to be a translation facilitator for another Bible translation project. 
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Before the number of Kayan translators was reduced from five to two, we worked with 
Kayan church leaders to schedule a participatory Bible study with the planned Kayan translation 
of Romans in the Kayan community in April 2016. Since it was scheduled, it did take place, but 
the research failed to collect data for evaluation due a few contextual challenges. 

As a result of the change, only two translators continued to work on drafting the book of 
Romans. The plan for the whole translation team to do a group translation commentary did not 
work out because the number had been reduced to two. When I reflected and thought about how 
to help the translators to articulate their translation decisions, I realized translators need to 
develop their individual competency. I modified my plan from facilitating the whole team to 
work collaboratively to articulate their translation commentary to training two individual 
translators to write translation commentary. So the project design was changed from doing a 
group and general commentary to training the translators of the New Testament team to write 
translation commentary. 

The training program included three phases: preparation for writing the translation 
commentary; drafting the translation commentary; and revising the translation commentary. I 


will describe the three phases below. 


First Phase: Preparation for Writing the Translation Commentary 
The preparation began after the translation team had studied the whole book and began to 
do an oral translation. The initial goal of this training was to prepare the translators to write a 


general commentary as a translation guide for the whole book of Romans. 
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Reflecting on the Purpose of the Proposed Translation 

In order for the translators to reflect on the purpose of their proposed translation, I used 
the template in Munday for them to think about the author, reader, genre, and purpose of the 
book,° as well as what they would like to achieve in the translation. 

For them to practice how to communicate their purpose for the translation, I had them 
write a letter to a leader or a friend in order to communicate what they are doing and how they 


are doing it. The two translators wrote the letters on December 3, 2015. 


Translation Annotation (November 30 — December 10, 2015) 

In order to prepare the Kayan translators to write a translation commentary, I taught them 
to write notes about their translation by comparing their Kayan translation and Burmese Bible 
translations. Notes from the debriefing after the facilitation were collected in order to understand 


the process and identify what needed to be modified. 


Constructing a Template for Writing a Translation Commentary (January 2016) 

In order to let the translators participate and construct a template that makes sense to 
them, I designed a way of constructing a template for writing a translation commentary.’ This 
participatory work was done on January 14, 2016. I facilitated so that they would be able to 
review what they had learned about biblical interpretation and translation in order to put together 


a template. 
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Writing a Reflection Journal (December 2015 — January 2016) 

A daily reflection journal was used as a tool of the action-reflection approach in this 
training for writing a translation commentary. I showed the translators how to write a daily 
reflection journal during the translation commentary writing program (December 3, 2015, to 
January 28, 2016). The translators’ reflection journals served a few purposes. First, a journal 
served as a tool to build up the translators’ general writing skills. Second, it served as an ongoing 
evaluating tool for the researcher. Third, their daily reflections also potentially served as material 
for their translation commentary. Fourth, a journal helped the translators to sharpen their 
professional awareness of their own translation process. 

When I worked with the translators, we spent about thirty minutes to debrief at the end of 
the day. I facilitated the process for the translators to write their daily reflection journal for about 
ten to fifteen minutes. Then I asked them to share what they had written. At the same time, with 
their consent I recorded what they shared. The recording was later analyzed in order to modify 


the training program. 


Modifications of the Training Program Project (January 2016) 

Initially, I planned to facilitate the Kayan translators to work on one general commentary 
for the whole book of Romans. However, I soon realized that it was too overwhelming and too 
ambitious a goal. In order to make a coherent and meaningful commentary, especially for 
translators who had just begun to learn to write a commentary, a short piece of writing on a 
specific passage would be more effective. So I changed my goal to facilitate the translators to 


write a translation commentary on a specific passage. 
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The other change is that instead of having the translator team work together on one 
commentary, I modified the goal so as to have each translator writing his or her own translation 


commentary in order to develop their individual professional skills. 


Second Phase: Drafting a Translation Commentary (January 2016) 

In order for the Kayan Bible translators to write a translation commentary for a specific 
passage, I designed a one-week training program which consisted of several components to help 
the translators. I facilitated the training program January 21-28, 2016, so that the translators 
could draft a translation commentary. The translators continued to write in their reflection 
journal every day during the training. 


This section describes the different parts of the translation commentary writing program. 


Selecting a Passage 

I helped the translators choose a passage for which they would like to write a translation 
commentary. One translator chose Romans 3:21-26; the other one chose Romans 12:1-2. After 
they chose their passage, they compared the differences between their translation and a literal 


translation to find out the differences. 


Comparison of Different Bible Translations 
The translators were asked to compare and analyze different Bible versions: the New 
Revised Standard Version, the Myanmar Judson Version (MJV), the Myanmar Common 


Language Bible (MCL), and the Myanmar Standard Bible (MSB). 
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Personal Guidance 
In the training program, the translators worked on their own after I instructed them to do 
a certain task. After they had done what I instructed them to do, I discussed their work with them 


individually so that they could further develop their ideas for writing. 


Drafting 
By the end of the training program on January 28, 2016, both translators had written their 
first draft of the translation commentary. One translator wrote a commentary on Romans 3:21-26; 


the other wrote a commentary on Romans 12:1-2. 


Third Phase: Revision of the Translation Commentary (November 2016) 

After the translators drafted their translation commentaries on January 28, 2016, we did 
not have any opportunity to work together on revision of the translation commentary until 
November 2016. After the translation commentary was drafted, I had asked the translators to 
revise it. During the time proposed for the revision, the translation team also had to prepare for a 
consultant check by doing an exegetical check of Romans. The task was to compare the ST and 
the Kayan translation. I asked the translators to list the differences they observed in order to 
write a general commentary. At the same time, they would revise their individual translation 
commentaries for their specific passage. 

However, the translators did not think their commentaries were worth being reviewed or 
shared with others. They thought it was more important to write a general commentary, so they 


cut and pasted material from their individual commentaries into the general one. 
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Before I went to Myanmar to work with them on the translation commentary, they had 


completed a general commentary and two “revised” translation commentaries. 
y 


Revision Program (November 2016) 

When we met initially in November, I had the understanding that I was going to help 
them revise both their general commentary and their specific commentaries. The translators said 
they wanted me to give them feedback so that they could revise their commentary to be better. 
One of the translators related that she did a very bad job and had a dream in which I commented 
that her commentary was very bad. 

Realizing that the translator lacked confidence in her own work, I felt I faced the same 
dilemma again. I thought, “What will be the best thing for me to do? In this attempt of fostering 
the translators’ ownership, will it work if I tell them how to revise their commentary to meet my 
standard?” The answer was no, so then I had to consider: How do I find a way which aligns with 
the attempt to foster their ownership? Will it work if I say, “You did a great job”? It is true, they 
had done a great job because they had never done it before, but will the translators improve their 
professional skills if I say that? The answer is probably no. So I tried to think of a better way to 
proceed with the revision of their drafted commentary. 

As I read their commentaries, I noticed a few issues that could be addressed. The 
translators did not seem to communicate their translation process to people who do not 
understand Kayan. They were used to having me as their commentary reader who had the shared 
experience of the translation process. It is not surprising that as they communicated to me, they 


assumed that I had the knowledge of the whole process. 
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The other issue is that I have shared languages with them: Burmese, Kayan, and English. 
When they write for me, they do not have to think about language issues. However, when they 
write for other people who do not have those shared languages, it puts the reader in a 
disadvantaged position. As I read their draft, I realized that it was a work of at least two 
languages. As a translation commentary is meant to be read by a consultant or a translation 
evaluator, the Kayan language needs to be back translated into a language which the translation 
consultant understands. 

As I realized the translators have yet to acquire the skill of communicating to someone 
who did not go through the journey with them, I suspected that it would be more beneficial to 
them if they could get feedback from other people who were not involved in the task. There are a 
few potential benefits to this approach. First, to get other people’s feedback for their commentary 
revision will widen the pool of resource people who can help them improve their translation 
commentary, since I am an expatriate who is not always available. There are many local people 
who can help them, so it would be great if the translators can get input and comments from them. 
Moreover, it also releases the power from me. Their response showed that they still think that I 
am an authoritative figure for their translation commentary. It would be discouraging to them if I 
was not happy with their translation commentary. And even if I communicated my opinion, they 
would not necessarily be able to make changes that would help the readers understand their 
writing. It would be much better if they could get input from local resource people. 

Therefore, I designed a program for them to revise their translation commentary. Instead 
of having me comment on their translation commentary in order to finalize it, I facilitated a 
process for them to get feedback from different groups of people. They would get feedback from 


three types of people: a person who reads only Burmese, a person who reads Kayan and Burmese, 
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and a translation specialist who learned Burmese as an adult (i.e., who was not educated in 
Burmese). 

So the translators each revised their draft and asked at least three people to give them 
feedback. Subsequently they revised their draft further. One translator completed his draft at the 
end of the week, on November 19, 2016; the other translator continued to work on the process 
and finished and sent her translation commentary to me on January 20, 2017. 

Ideally it would have been good to wait until both of them had done revisions based on 
feedback from the three types of people. Due to time constraints, I could not wait until both of 
them finished their revision. I went ahead and did a focus group with them to debrief their 
commentary writing experience and find out how they would like to modify the commentary 


writing process. 


Group Discussion after Revision of Translation Commentaries (November 16, 2016) 

In addition to participant observation, reading and listening to the translators’ reflection 
journals, and doing a team debriefing, the focus group was used to reflect on the translation 
commentary writing process in order for the translators to articulate their perspective, to 
comment on the commentary writing process, and to make future plans to use the commentary. 
The questions that were asked were: 

e What have you learned about writing a translation commentary? 
e What do you think went well? 

e What do you think needs to be modified or changed? 

e What challenges did you face? 


e How did you resolve them? 
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e What else do you want to comment on? 


Individual Interviews 

On November 16, 2016, the researcher interviewed the two translators individually after 
they revised their translation commentary. The interviews were done in a semi-structured way. 
Since I am the implementer and the researcher, I am prone to listen to what I like to hear, so I 
decided to have a triangular check for the research project. A colleague of mine did an individual 
interview with each translator after they went through the process of getting other people’s 


feedback for revision. 


Independent Interviews 

The two translators were interviewed on November 24, 2016, by an independent 
colleague who was not involved in the process. 

The purpose of the independent interview was to get the translators’ personal account of 
their experiences, aspects of the training that were helpful or unhelpful, their understanding of a 
translator’s task, and anything they wanted to comment on regarding translating the book of 


Romans. 


Data Collection Summary and Analysis 

There are two types of data for evaluation in this project. The first kind is in verbal form, 
such as group discussion, interviews, and the translators’ reflection journals. These are recorded 
in audio forms. The data are in Burmese and Kayan. They are translated and transcribed into 


English for analysis. The second kind is the commentaries that the Kayan translators write. There 
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are two versions of general commentaries that the translators discuss for their translation 


decisions as a whole for the book of Romans. Each translator wrote one translation commentary. 


Table 1. Summary of Data Collected 





Data Collected 


For PBSM 


For Commentary 
Writing 





General Commentary 





Specific Commentary 





Group Discussion 





Interview (done by 
researcher) 


NIJR INN 





Interview (by 
independent interviewer) 





Translator’s Reflection 
Journal 











21 








Qualitative content analysis is used to do the data analysis. It includes the unit of 


analysis, initial coding, and second-level coding.® The initial coding assigns a meaning to the 


unit of data; the secondary coding is a pattern which results from the researcher’s interpretation. 


In the next chapter, I will present the results of the analysis, discuss the outcomes, present 


lessons learned, and make recommendations. 


8. Saldanha and O’Brien, Research Methodologies in Translation Studies, 189-91. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


OUTCOMES 


The data collected for the Participatory Bible Study Method (PBSM) and commentary 
writing are the main data to present as results of this thesis-project. The raw data of PBSM and 
commentary writing are divided into paragraphs. Only the paragraphs or utterances of the local 
translators are used for coding. There are 233 and 384 paragraphs for PBSM and commentary 
writing respectively. 

The initial codes are Bible study method, commentary writing experience, concept of 
Bible translation, understanding and interpretation, learning experience, growth, and interacting 
with community. The first two codes are unique to PBSM and commentary writing respectively; 
the rest of the codes are shared codes. The summary of the data is shown below (table 2). This is 
to indicate the numbers of paragraphs that are used for analysis. The data are further coded for 


interpretation. More detailed codes and their meaning are discussed below. 


Table 2. Analysis of Translators’ Work 


Initial Code 
Second-Level Commentary 
Bible Study 
Method 
Commentary Commentary Writing 
ps 16 16 
Writing Process 


Commentary 
cr 
Commentar 
[Writing Experience | 0| sal 34 


Concept of Bible Concept of Bible 7 AA 61 
Translation Translation 
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and Interpretation | Interpretation 

Old Testament and 

Connection 
Learning 
as 


Teacher-Student 
Relationship 


Growth 


Spelaal Growth _f__ 2. 
Team en 
—— to 


Interacting with 
i 


| | otal 





Bible Study Method 

All five Kayan translators who facilitated and participated in PBSM expressed that they 
liked the Bible study method. They would like to pass it on to their Kayan community because 
they experienced the benefit, especially spiritual transformation from taking time to study. They 
recognize the fact that they themselves need to take time to study in order to understand. They do 
not expect that the readers will read the translation and understand it right away for its spiritual 
impact; they realize that the readers need to do Bible study. Bible study is not unusual, but they 
experienced a method that helps participants study the connections within a book, the connection 
between the Old Testament and New Testament, the historical context, rethinking their own 
context, and making application to their own context. One translator remarked, “What I want to 
say, to study this way will be helpful for the pastors and church leaders. They ought to 
understand the Bible.” 

One of the social issues that a few translators mentioned is about the Baptist church. They 


wondered, Only Baptists could be saved? As they read the book of Romans, they compared 
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themselves as Baptists and non-Baptists with the Gentiles and the Jews. They compared 
themselves with the Jews who were self-righteous. They need to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the Lord and realize that people are all equal. 

The Kayan church reads, but when one of the translators read Romans 6:23 in context, 
they were surprised that “the wages of sin is death” is followed by “but the free gift of God is 
eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord.” In this case, Kayan Christians do read the Scripture, but 
they apply a phrase of Romans 6:23 and use it against the purpose of that verse. The point of 
Paul writing “the penalty of sin” is to direct his audience to the life that Jesus Christ has for those 
who believe in him. But the half verse has often been quoted and taught out of context. The 
translators also realize that for the method to be implemented in the Kayan context, pastors need 
to be trained to be good facilitators. They also need materials, especially the background stories 
of Romans. 

Almost every translator mentioned that PBSM has helped them understand the 
connection of the Old Testament and the New Testament. The Kayan translators grew up in 
church Sunday school, they are familiar with the stories of Genesis, but they had not realized that 
the meaning of the stories was so crucial for their faith. The reason for this insight is that in 
PBSM,, it is part of the study to make connections with the Old Testament and to find out the 
quotations and background stories of Romans. The Kayan translation team had been crafting oral 
stories of Genesis. The material came to be helpful and meaningful. For the translators, the 
meaning of the Bible has shifted from understanding one verse to understanding the overall 
picture of the whole Scripture. They expressed that this type of understanding is meaningful and 


has spiritual impact for their personal and social life. 
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Facilitating PBSM was very challenging for the Kayan translators, but as they facilitated 
and participated in PBSM, they gained confidence and experienced the Holy Spirit’s help. One 
translator said, ““We ourselves have to facilitate ourselves after our teacher showed us how [to 
facilitate]. I get more confidence in myself and understand the Bible more.” The other translator 
said, “When I did something which I had never done, I was very stressed out. Sometimes I 
thought could not do it. I was so stressed out to the extent that I could not sleep well. After some 
practice, I am very interested. What I learn is that there is nothing impossible if we try to do it. 
What seems to be impossible becomes something encouraging. . . . I get comfortable in 
facilitation. I have more confidence in myself.” 

They also expressed their frustration. They felt they needed to facilitate PBSM in order to 
learn the book of Romans before they had a chance to understand the ins and outs of the whole 
book. They felt inadequate and not fully prepared to facilitate others to understand and discuss. 
However, they found they came to understand the passage much more deeply if they tried to 
facilitate in such circumstances. A couple of translators expressed that they have better 
understanding of the passages which they facilitated others to study than the passages which they 
and merely participated in the study. 

In their facilitating, I had intended to use an experiential learning cycle to help them to 
improve their facilitating skills. I facilitated a reflection session after they facilitated in order to 
find out a better way to do facilitation. The translators found it very unsettling; they felt that the 
facilitation procedure was constantly being modified. A couple of translators mentioned that they 
preferred to have fixed facilitation steps to follow until they master it. 

The other challenge that translators expressed is that they did not know whether they did 


it right until they were corrected for their mistakes. In the process of reflection, I tried to 
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encourage them because I had often felt I gained new insight of the passage by learning in their 
Bible study. But the translators felt they were imperfect; they wanted to do it better by being 
corrected for their mistakes. 

Another challenge for the translators is that they did not have good resources about the 
historical background in the languages they have mastered. They find it difficult to study English 
resources to learn the historical and cultural context of the Bible. 

As the translators of Kayan New Testament team continued to translate Ephesians and 
Colossians, one translator modified the method and studied Ephesians with a group from a local 
church. The other translator modified the method to study Colossians with an individual. The 
latter preferred to study with fewer people who are not involved in translation, whereas the 
former applied PBSM to lead a group of people to study the book of Ephesians and found it 


helpful. 


Commentary Writing 

The initial design for commentary writing was to facilitate a group effort of the Kayan 
translation team to articulate their translation norm as they translated the book of Romans. 
However, the team split into two teams, so it became impractical to do so. The other reason is 
that the New Testament team continued to do oral translation of the rest of Romans and revise 
the earlier oral draft. From the translators’ comments that they are less familiar with or did not 
fully internalize the passages that they did not facilitate, I changed my strategy from group-effort 
commentary to individual commentary writing. 

Probably the most significant comment that the translators made about commentary 


writing is that a translator gets to know what he or she is doing only through commentary writing. 
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When one of the Kayan translators was asked what benefit he gets, he paused a little bit before 
he started smiling and said: 

How should I say? Ha ha ha .. . It took such a long time [to write translation 

commentary], what benefit does it have? How do I think? A translator does not become a 

person who goes on the translation journey when he does not know the tool well. It is like 

a person riding a horse to go on a journey, but he does not know the horse is a male or 

female. Translators do the job, how to say, but did not know whether the horse he rides is 

a male or a female. We translate, but why did we translate this way? Now we translate 

the Bible with this method, why did we use this method to translate? We ourselves need 

to know the reasons. When other people ask about it, we know how to answer. This is the 
benefit of writing translation commentary. The journey we take, the work we do, we 
know how to firmly stand [be independent?] as a group or organization. What is the 
foundation that we stand on? 
The translator uses a Burmese idiom, “a person rides a horse without knowing it is a male or 
female.” He compared his translation career with a horse rider who does not know his horse well, 
but the commentary-writing experience made him to be aware of what is involved with Bible 
translation. The other translator resonated with this insight about commentary writing on a few 
occasions. 

The writing experience is challenging, but one translator who had never written an essay 
found the writing experience was meaningful and rewarding. When she talked about her initial 
writing experience, she said, “As I began to write, the words [what to say] just came out by 
themselves.” Her experience indicates that she did not know what she knew before writing, but 
the writing helped her to know what she already knew and to communicate to others. As she 
reflected on her writing experience with her commentary on Romans 3:21-26 after it was 
revised, she said, “For writing commentary, when I reflect about it, I want to laugh hi... hi... 
hi because I did not think the initial draft of the commentary will be polished to use at all.” 


The commentary writing took a good chunk of time, especially because the translators 


did not have much experience in writing. Each translator probably took about two to three weeks 
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for their commentary. Each commentary is only for a few verses. The time for commentary 
writing is much longer than translating itself, but the translators felt it was worthwhile to take the 
time to reflect and articulate. It is through writing commentary that the translators felt they 


became proficient in translation. 


Interacting with Community 

Translation and commentary writing might be an individual’s task and talent, but what a 
translator produced could be used as a means for social interaction. The translators’ 
commentaries are written in a few languages, namely, Kayan translation, Burmese back 
translation, and Burmese explanation. When they asked me for advice, I realized that they were 
used to working with me. It would be much more helpful for them to interact with other people. 
They interact with people in three categories: people who know Kayan and Burmese, people who 
know Burmese but not Kayan, and Bible translation experts. 

The interaction with people turned out to be the most meaningful experience for the 
translators. They not only got practical suggestions for their Kayan translation but also were 
encouraged. They interacted with Bible translators from another language community with 
Burmese as their shared language. A translator showed his Burmese back translation of Romans 
12:1-2 to another Bible translator. The response was that the person had never understood so 
clearly. A remark was made: “If a person understood this, he or she understands the whole Bible.” 
The translator was very encouraged to know that the effect of his commentary could exceed his 
expectation. He learned things from the people he interacted with. 


Another Kayan translator showed her colleague her translation of Romans 3:21-26. The 


colleague questioned why she had rendered “‘faith of Jesus” as “faithfulness of Jesus.” However, 
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when she had her colleague read her commentary, the commentary helped her colleague to 
understand why she translated that way. Therefore, the translation commentary became a piece 
of writing for explanation to make the translation more acceptable by understanding the 


translator’s consideration. 


Learning Experience 

The translators often expressed that they were encouraged by my affirmation. They were 
disappointed when I did not give any correction. They were frustrated when the instruction was 
not clear. They constantly expected me to advise. They often felt that they did not meet my 
expectations. Sometimes, they dreaded that I might be disappointed with their work. 

The translators are encouraged when I am with them, as a Burmese expression says: 
“When the teacher is with us, we have strength,” whereas I would like our relationship to be 
equal. In reality, the status is different. I suppose, in practice, what needs to be strived for is to be 
willing to serve and honor their insight and wisdom in practical ways. This probably goes on to 
describe what I learned in the process. 

I tried to demonstrate humility and attempted to cultivate Christ-like character in the 
translation process in the team of myself and the local translators. The social dynamics which I 
needed to face are much simpler than what the translators had to face after they returned to their 
home area. The translators have to dance with their cultural norms and work out how they can 
proceed. My encouragement perhaps is that I have left my example or my pursuit of humility in 
the process. It is up to the Lord to shape the translators because they are his people, just as I am 


his. 
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Understanding and Translation 

One theme that occurred frequently in the raw data is about understanding. The 
translators often expressed that they felt it is worthwhile to have a better understanding before 
translating a passage. The understanding is not an understanding of verse-level or sentence-level 
meaning. It is an understanding of the overall theme of a book and the connection between 
Romans and Genesis. 

The translators also felt that they still have yet to understand the passage even after they 
have translated and written commentary. This seems to indicate that understanding and 
interpreting biblical passages is endless. The sense of needing more understanding might 
motivate them to retranslate, but it could be just to search for deep meaning. 

When a translator was asked to comment on her experience with translating the book of 
Romans, she remarked, “What I think about is studying one book after the other epistle to 
translate. What I want to say will make me transform or let me learn.” As I understand it, she 


aims to be transformed by the biblical books that she translates. 


Resources for Biblical Interpretation in Burmese 
One of the challenges that Kayan translators face as they prepare for Bible study is that 
they have to read English resources for historical background. There are very few resources 


available in Burmese. 


Lessons Learned 
In my project, I only facilitated the translators to write a commentary for their own 


translation, but in light of the literature, it is best for translators to be trained for writing 
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commentary for other people’s translation. Translators can share their translation experiences, 
insights, and ideas with wider contexts, especially other minority language communities. With 
their commentaries, this sharing grows from within the context; arguably it is a blend of foreign 
influence and their own material, but that is what translation is about. Translation is a 
transformation, not merely transmission. 

Ideally, a researcher who uses action research for educational purposes and research 
purposes needs to be a master of teaching. In the context of a non-Kayan translation facilitator 
like me, I admit that I did not have proper training in education. So all my teaching and training 
knowledge and skills were self-taught or acquired through some kind of training. But I could 


benefit from training in teaching and facilitating skills. 


What Will I Do Differently? 

For PBSM, it would be good that the translators to master contextual Bible study in a 
different setting before they apply it to the Bible translation process. In this project, it has had a 
positive impact as contextual Bible study was adapted to a participatory Bible study method, but 
the essential elements are absent in the translation process, such as choosing relevant passages 
according to identified social issues with leaders, heterogeneous readers, inclusion of socially- 
marginalized people, and so on. 

To make Burmese resources available in the area of biblical studies and background will 
enhance the possibility for translators to study more deeply. It will be great to collaborate with 
people who are interested in producing material and to make it more accessible to Bible 
translators. It will help many Bible translators of many languages to study the Bible more 


effectively. 
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For commentary writing, this kind of translation commentary is commenting on one’s 
own work within a translation team. It is beneficial, but it would be good for commentary writing 
to be done with the participation of Bible translators of different languages so that it will be a 
peer learning experience rather than focus on meeting a teacher’s expectation. 

For the commentary-writing training, it will be helpful for Bible translators to practice 
writing translation commentary for different versions of Burmese Bibles. However, it might be 
difficult and awkward for Bible translators to comment on long-standing Bible versions. It might 
be a good idea to do the same as translation programs: a translator translates a short piece and 
writes commentary. A curriculum might be designed to write commentary on non-Scripture 


material so that the translators are trained to do commentary writing outside of their work. 


Future Research 

If we envision that future Bible translation will be translation plus commentary, then we 
need to begin to do training in this area. How can we move forward in this direction? 

I would recommend commentary writing has to begin soon so that translators will be 
actively aware and begin to reflect and share meaningfully their observations, issues, and 
reflections that will inform and transform translator training. Training in translation commentary 
writing is effective in Bible translation training. I recommend adding it as a component of 
translator training. 

Commentaries that are produced by translators can provide resources to explore theories 
that are not available yet, especially in minority languages, when there is so little linguistic 


information. The commentaries could potentially become raw material for linguists to work on 
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their linguistic theories. Translation that happens in minority languages should be seen as rich 


resources that can be used to construct translation theories. 
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APPENDIX A 


FACILITATOR’S PREPARATION FOR PARTICIPATORY BIBLE STUDY METHOD 


Table 3. Romans 1:1-17 as an Example of Participatory Bible Study 





Summary of Questions 


Summary of Methodology 





1. Read Romans 1:1-17. What is the text 
about? 


2. How would you divide 1:1-17 into 
different sections? 


3. Read the first section of Romans 1:1- 
17. (Repeat this category until all the 
divided sections are done.) 


What is this text about? 

Who are mentioned? 

What does the text say about each 
person or group? 

What ideas or concepts are 
mentioned? 

What does the text say about the 
ideas and concepts? 

How is this text connected with the 
text before and after this text? 
(After detailed study) What is this text 
about? 


4. Use a picture to illustrate this passage. 


5. What do you want to know more 
about this text? People? Things? Ideas? 
Connections? 


6. Use your own words to describe what 
is text is about. 





7. What does this text say to your 





Community consciousness question 
Understanding from local resources and 
knowledge 


Textual/critical consciousness questions 
To read the biblical text more carefully in 
details 


Detailed study for each section of the text 
as the participants divide them 


Sustained textual/critical interpretation 
Uses creativity of participants 


Invites sociohistorical questions from 
participants; moves from “internal” to 
“external” information 


This summary helps participants to 
capture their own understanding of the 


text 


Community consciousness questions 
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context? 


What actions will you plan in response 
to this Bible study? 





Returning to draw on the resources and 
experiences of the participants 


The Bible study begins and ends with 
community consciousness 


The Bible study belongs to the 
community 
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APPENDIX B 
CURRICULUM DESIGN: STUDYING THE BOOK OF ROMANS 


WITH PARTICIPATORY BIBLE STUDY METHOD BEFORE TRANSLATING 


Course 
Participatory Bible Study Facilitation 


Participatory Bible Study 


Learning Goals 
Translators become competent in facilitating participatory Bible study method. 


Translators master the literary structure and sociohistorical context of the book of Romans. 


Translators are competent to recontextualize the book of Romans in their own social context. 


Translators are ready to translate the book of Romans. 


Learning Curriculum 
Simplified guidelines for facilitating participatory Bible study 
Simplified guidelines for preparing participatory Bible study 


Facilitator models facilitating sessions 


Learning Method 
Experiential learning method 
Learning reflection 


Peer processing 
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Time 
30 sessions for learning Romans with literary approach 
30 sessions for learning Romans with sociohistorical approach 


20 sessions for research and preparation 


Curriculum (with time): Training Translators for Studying Romans 


Dates: June 22 — September 30 


Context: Romans (30 sessions) 


Table 4. Training Curriculum for Translators 
































Date Section | Content Focus 

June 7 PBSM experience (focus on literary approach), PBSM 
Romans (4 sections) for 
PBSM facilitation guidelines (1 section) Romans 
PBSM preparation (2 sections) 

July 28 PBSM: Romans (literary approach, 26 sections) PBSM 
Research and preparation (5 sections) for 
Review Romans 

August 35 Drafting (8 sections, Monday, Tuesday mornings) | Start 
PBSM: Sociohistorical approach (12 sections) drafting 
Research (8 sections, on Thursdays) PBSM, 

Socio- 
historical 

September 28 Drafting (8 sections, Monday Tuesday mornings) | Drafting 
PBSM: Sociohistorical approach (12 sections) 
Research (8 sections, on Thursdays) 

Sections of Romans 

Rom 1:1-17 Rom 5:1-11 Rom 9:19-33 Rom 15:1-21 

Rom 1:18-32 Rom 5:12-21 Rom 10:1-21 Rom 15:22-33 

Rom 2:1-16 Rom 6:1-14 Rom 11:1-24 Rom 16:1-16 

Rom 2:17-29 Rom 6:15-7:6 Rom 11:25-36 Rom 16:17-27 

Rom 3:1-20 Rom 7:7-25 Rom 12:1-21 

Rom 3:21-31 Rom 8:1-17 Rom 13:1-14 
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Rom 4:1-16 Rom 8:18-39 Rom 14: 1-12 
Rom 4:17-25 Rom 9:1-18 Rom 14:13-23 

Table 5. Timetable for June 22-26, 2015 
June 22 June 23 June 24 June 25 June 26 
Learning Learning Wednesday Learning Learning 
participatory participatory study group participatory participatory 
Bible study by | Bible study by Bible study by | Bible study by 
studying studying Romans studying studying 
Romans 1:1-17 | 1:18-32 Romans 2:17- | Romans 3:21- 
Facilitator: Facilitator: 29 31 
Grace Grace Facilitator: Facilitator: 
Debrief on Debrief on Debrief on Debrief on 
facilitation: facilitation: facilitation: facilitation: 
What is good __| What is good What si good —_| What is good 
and helpful? and helpful? and helpful? and helpful? 
What could the | What could the What could the | What could the 
facilitator facilitator facilitator facilitator 
improve? improve? improve? improve? 
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APPENDIX C 
SEMI-STRUCTURED INTERVIEW QUESTIONS AFTER PARTICIPATORY BIBLE 


STUDY METHOD 


1. Please share your experience about Bible translation. 

2. If there is a person coming to ask you about Bible translation, how will you explain? 

3. Now you are concentrating on translating Romans. Some portions are translated, and you are 
studying as preparation to translate it. What part of the task of studying Romans do you like? 
What goes well? What else do you like? 

4. When you study Romans, what lessons and learning do you have? 

5. What else do you learn for spirituality and relationship? Could you give an example? 

6. After Romans is translated into Kayan, what benefits do you hope the Kayan community to 
have? 

7. What do you want to learn more in order to translate the Bible more effectively? 

8. When you study the Romans, what do you dislike? What did not go well? 

Do you have other difficulties? 

9. What do you want to suggest to resolve the difficulties? 

10. Suppose you get an invitation to help a people group who don’t have the Bible yet. They 
don’t know the method of translating the Bible. If they invite you to be involved, how will you 


help them? 
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APPENDIX D 
QUESTIONS FOR SEMI-STRUCTURED INTERVIEW FOR POST-TRANSLATION 


COMMENTARY WRITING 


1. When writing commentary, how did you do it step by step? Please tell your experience. 
What do you enjoy in writing commentary? What is encouraging? 
2. What kind of difficulties and challenges did you encounter? 


3. When you translate other books, do you plan to write this type of commentary? 


4. If someone from another translation team came to ask your advice on translation commentary, 


how will you give them advice? 
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APPENDIX E 


TRANSLATORS’ ACCOUNT OF COMMENTARY WRITING PROCESS 


Steps of Commentary Writing Training 
Practice writing 
Think about the author, reader, translation method and strategy 
Write to General Secretary (of Baptist Association) 
Select the passage for writing translation commentary 
Compare the translation and a source translation 
Find the connections within the book 
Write the translation commentary 
Translate the passage into Burmese according what is translated 
Compare the details, finding out what are most special and different 
Write the differences 
Discuss our draft with the teacher for further study and improvement 
Read together in the team 
Look for three people to review: one person who knows Kayan and Burmese, one Burmese, one 


translation specialist 


Narrative Account 
We thought about the author, the reader, and the literary genre. This is one level. And 
next time around, we researched the Bible; we thought about what style did we translate. One 
group and group/phrase (content). Then we wrote a letter to church leaders about what we do 


about Romans. 


i 


What did we call that? It is about a book, the .. . of a book. The content about a book. We 
study the content of the book. That is one aspect. We studied the content about the book. The 
author, the reader, and the genre. What kind of book is it? Then another item is. Hmmm .. .[we 
thought] about the translation method/strategy, the purpose of translation. 

Discussion, this is about discussion, for what we are going to do. We discussed what we 
are going to do. After that, how can we do better? What advice. Read together what we wrote on 
commentary and get feedback. And we went to have others read and revise according their 
feedback. These are what steps of what we did. 

We discussed about what we did, the steps we did. Key term comparison. So that is what 
we did. When we compared the key terms, what are the difference, we sort out what are 
different. We compare with NRSV, we compared the details. We thought about the purpose and 
what is the book about. We look for what passage to write. We wrote the commentary. We wrote 
about what is special. Then we compared, then we went to read with three people with three 
kinds of people, Burmese-speaking only, Burmese- and Kayan-speaking people, and translation 
specialist. Three Then we got the evaluation and feedback. Then we wrote down the differences 


and wrote commentary/explanation about them. 
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APPENDIX F 


TRANSLATOR’S COMMENTARY 1 


Commentary on Romans 3:21-26 


The Summary of Romans 3:21-26 


The sin of humans is forgiven not because of obeying the Law but because Jesus Christ 


obeys God’s order/command and offers his body as the sacrifice. God’s righteousness has been 


revealed because God put right everyone who believes in Jesus’ faithfulness. 


Table 6. The Comparison of Myanmar Standard Bible (MSB) and Kayan Baptist Bible (KBB) 


























Bible Back Translation of MSB Back Translation of KBB 

Verses 

321 A-but now A-But now, 
B-the law and the prophets bear C-God's righteousness that doesn’t 
witness belong to [the] law has been revealed. 
C-the righteousness of God has been __| B- And about this, our ancestor Mosye 
revealed without the law and some prophets had been foretold in 

the Holy Bible since long ago. 

322 A-That is because of having faith in B-God’s righteousness has been revealed 
Jesus Christ A-because of Yesyu Khri’s faithfulness, 
B-God’s righteousness falls upon the _| and he put right everyone who has faith 
believers. in Yesyu Khri faithfulness. 
C-There is no difference. C-God doesn’t discriminate any nations. 

3:23 A-Because everyone sins and A-Because everyone do sin and 
B- is far away from God’s glory B-become God’s enemies and they don’t 

have God’s glory anymore. 

3:24 A-because of God’s grace, they are A-but because of God’s fine doing 
B-because of the redemption of Jesus | B-he saves [them] because of Yesyu Khri 
Christ C-and he has put right all of us and they 
C-they are being put right without any | have already received peace and God. 
payment. 

3225 A-To show his righteousness, God A-How God redeem us by Yesyu, 


B-appoints Christ and for faith make 
Christ’s blood as petition sacrifice 
C-on the other hand, God is patient 





B-he put Yesyu as a sacrifice of the 
atonement and because of Yesyu 
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and forgives the past sins. faithfulness and his blood, he-put-right- 
back everyone. 


c-Because, in the past God was patient 
and didn’t punish people’s sin. 

















3:26 A-This is the time to reveal his own A-But now, it is a time to punish 
righteousness and God is righteous humans’ sin and sends Yesyu as a sinner 
God and punishes him instead of everyone. 
B- put right everyone who has faith in | This show that God himself is righteous 
Jesus. and 
B-he put rights everyone who have faith 
in Yesyu. 





There are many differences between the Kayan translation and other translations such as 
the Myanmar Standard Bible. The following are the reasons why the Kayan translation is 
different from other translations. The Kayan adds many sentences, phrases, and words to the 
translation and haa different meaning. The purpose is to understand more about the connection 


between verses to verses, sections to sections, and the whole book. 


Romans 3:22 

(MSB) That is because of having faith in Jesus Christ, God’s righteousness falls upon 
the believers. 

(Kayan) God’s righteousness has been revealed because of Yesyu Khri’s faithfulness, 
and he put right everyone who has faith in Yesyu Khri faithfulness. 

Almost every translations and the MSB translated this as “because of having faith in 
Jesus Christ” but the Kayan translated it as “because of Yesyu Khri’s faithfulness.” 

The NET Bible is translated it as “the faithful of Jesus Christ.” Therefore, instead of 
following other translation, the Kayan has made its translation based on NET Bible. The reasons 


are 
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In chapter 5, because of Adam’s disobedience, all human beings became sinners and 
died. In the same way, because of Jesus Christ’s obedience and faithfulness, all human 
beings become righteous. Finally, the Kayan translators have clearly understood that only 
through Jesus Christ, God has put right human beings. Therefore, to explain clearly about 
that connection, Kayana have translated the book of Romans in this way. 

In the original Greek text, the word “believe” has many different meanings, and in 
this verse, it is translated as “faithfulness” because this meaning is relevant for this verse. 

Jews take pride that they are God’s chosen people, received the Law, and received 
the promise. But in reality, they do not obey the Law. They thought that only those who 
descend from Abraham physically and those who are circumcised are true Jews. 
However, Paul explains that only those who truly obey the Law are true children of 
Abraham, true circumcision and true Jews. However, Paul also points out that not one 
being is put right by obeying the Law. Therefore, all human being are under the rule of 
sin. However, in Romans 3:21-26 Paul mainly explains that God put right all human 
beings by what Jesus has done. Therefore, in Roman 3:21-26, Paul mainly talks about 


things that Jesus Christ has done. 


Roman 3:22(c) 
(MSB) There is no difference. 
(Kayan) God doesn’t discriminate [against] any nations. 
While the MSB translated this sentence as “There is no difference,” the Kayan tranlators 


translated this sentence as “God doesn’t discriminate any nations.” Whether Jews who receive 
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God’s covenant, promise, and Law or Gentiles who do not receive, God cares for them both. God 


doesn’t discriminate against any nations. 


Romans 3:23 

(MSB) Because everyone sins and is far away from God’s glory. 

(Kayan) Because everyone sins and becomes God’s enemies and God’s glory does not 
dwell with them anymore. 

The Kayan translation added “becoming God’s enemies,” because God is holy. However, 
everyone sins and becomes sinners. Therefore, the become God’s enemies. In the later part of 
Romans, Paul talks about humans having reconciliation with God again. Therefore, in this 


section, he mainly explains about becoming God’s enemies. 


Romans 3:26 

(MSB) This is the time to reveal his own righteousness and God is righteous God and 
put right everyone who has faith in Jesus 

(Kayan) But now, it is a time to punish humans’ sin and sends Jesus as a sinner and 
punishes him instead of everyone. This shows that God himself is righteous and he put right 
everyone who has faith in Jesus. This shows that God himself is righteous and he put right back 
everyone who has faith in Jesus’ faithfulness. 

The MSB translated Romans 3:25 as “on the other hand, God is patient and forgives the 
past sins.” And verse 26 as “This is the time to reveal his own righteousness and God is 
righteous God and put right everyone who has faith in Jesus.” It was easy for the original readers 


to understand the connection between these two verses and “to reveal his righteousness.” 
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However, it is not easy for the Kayan target audiences to understand God’s righteousness. 
Therefore, to understand “what God’s righteousness is,” we studied the whole book of Romans, 
and we found in Romans 8:3 ‘For God has done what the law, weakened by the flesh, could 
not do: sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin, he condemned sin in 
the flesh” (RSV). And In Hebrews 9 it says, “Once a year, the high priest enters the most 
holy part of the tent, to offer for his sins and for any sins that the people had committed. 
However, Jesuss enter the most holy part of the tent once as the high priest and offered 
himself as a perfect sacrifice to God.” Hebrews 10:1-4 says, “The blood of bulls and goats 
that are sacrificed year after year, it cannot take away sins. It only reminds people of their 
sins.” God was patient with people’s sins and punished animal blood instead of people’s sin, but 
animal blood cannot take away sins. Later, Jesus shed his blood for the sins of people. It means 
that God will not forgive people’s sin unless he punishes people’s sin. We have translated like 
this to let the audiences know that God is righteous and just; when the time is come he will judge 


people justly. 


Conclusion 
The purpose of the Kayan translation is to express clearly the meaning of Romans 3:21- 
26, the meaning of the surrounding text, and the context of the whole book. Moreover, to help 
the audiences clearly understand the intended meaning of the book of Romans, Kayan teams 
therefore add some information to the translation and change some forms of translation 


according to the explanation above. 
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APPENDIX G 


TRANSLATOR’S COMMENTARY 2 


Commentary on Romans 12:1-2 
The Significant Features of Kayan Translation Based on Romans 12:1-2 
Introduction 

The purpose of the Bible translation is to let the readers know God’s words that are 
written down in the Bible and build the beautiful community or God’s kingdom. There are many 
Bible translation agencies, and based on their own purpose they have different forms of 
translation. For example, if their target group is people who want to study the original text, they 
will do a literal translation and try to be close to the original form (e.g., Myanmar Standard 
Bible, Judson version). Some Bible translation teams will decide to do a meaning-based 
translation because they want their target audiences to understand clearly the intended meaning 
of the original text (e.g., Myanmar Common Language, Karen Common Language). 

Bible translation teams have difference purposes for their target audiences; therefore, 
they have different forms of translating the Bible. We, the Kayan Bible translation team, did so. 
We tried to translate Romans in order that our audience would easily understand the thoughts of 
the original author and reader. Therefore, to know how, we, the Kayan Bible translation team, 
translated Romans, and why we have translated like that we want to give some explanation about 


our translation based on Romans 12:1-2 as an example. 
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How the Kayan Team Understands the Purpose of the Book of Romans 

The book of Romans is a letter that Paul wrote to the believers in Rome. The purpose of 
the book of Romans is to solve the problems that were raised among the believers in the church 
of Rome. Because of different customs, many problems were raised between most of the 
Gentiles believers and some of the Jewish believers in Rome. Therefore, Paul wrote this letter to 
solve those problems. When we are studying the whole book of Romans, we have learnt that in 
the past every nation had been under the rule of sin but now has become the people of God. 
Therefore, it can be assumed that Paul wrote this letter to teach the believers in Rome, not to 


blame each other and to understand and help the weak nations. 


The Context of Romans 12:1-2 

Generally the book of Romans can be divided into two main parts. In the first part, the 
apostle Paul explains about the good news (Rom 1-11), and in the second part, Paul gives 
instructions for the believers who have faith in Jesus because of the good news, how to live like 
the people of God (Rom 12-16). 

Therefore, Romans 12:1-2 is the introduction for the second part of Romans (Rom 12— 
16). In this introduction (Rom 12:1-2), Paul encourages the believers to offer themselves as a 
living sacrifice that pleases God, and not to live life under the hands of Satan or sin, and to live 


according to the guidance of the Holy Spirit and be able to chooses the will of God. 
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The Comparison of the Kayan Version and the Judson Version 

Back Translation of the Judson Version 

1 Brethren, through the mercy of God, I encourage you(pl), offer the sacrifice that are full with 
the sign of the living, the sign of the holiness, the sign that God please, to offer yourself to God 
is a duty that you(pl) should do. 2 You(pl), do not behave like the world. To be able to know 
what is the will of God, what is good, pleasing, perfect, be transformed by preparing for your 


new mind. 


Back translation of the Kayan Version 

1-2 Oh brethren, because God love us this much, I would like to encourage you(pl). Offer 
yourselves/bodies as a living, holy sacrifice that please God's mind. If you(pl) offer 
yourselves/bodies like this, it is you(pl) pay back God what is worthy and right. Do not 
imitate/copy (the) life style of people who live life in the hands of sin. But in order that you(pl) 
will be able to differentiate what is God's will, good-thing , perfection and beauty/glory, turn 


back yourselves, listen/obey (the) guidance/instruction of (the) Holy spirit. 


The Explanation about the Significant Features of the Kayan Translation 
Don’t behave like the world (Judson) 
Do not imitate/copy (the) life style of people who live life in the hands of sin (Kayan) 

In this sentence, there is a difference between the Kayan translation and the Judson 
version. Judson translated this sentence as, “Don’t behave like the world.” The word that Judson 
translated as “world” in the original text was written down as “this age.” For the original readers 


the phrase “this age’’ means “the rule of Satan.” Therefore, “this age” means Satan’s thoughts, 
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Satan’s living style. For the original readers the kingdom of God has started since Jesus’ time but 
it was not fulfilled; therefore, Satan still rules. On the other hand, it has been assumed that there 
are three ages such as the age that is ruled by Satan, the age of Jesus, and the age that is to be 
fulfilled. Paul said it like this for we receive the Holy Spirit because of Jesus Christ, and we are 
not under the rule of Satan and the rule of sin anymore, but because of Jesus Christ we are under 
the rule of Holy Spirit. The Kayan team has translated like this in order to express clearly that 
those who are faithful to Jesus Christ should not live their life as people who are under the rule 
of Satan. 

By studying about those who live under the hands of Satan and the overview of the book 
of Romans, in the early part of the book of Romans, Paul said that in the past, everyone (whether 
Jews or Gentiles) were under the hand of Satan and do evil and receive death as the result. But 
now, God prepares Jesus Christ for us so that we will no longer be the slaves of sin (Satan). And 
in 5:5 and 8:18, Paul said that we hope for things that will be faced in the future when God’s 
kingdom is fulfilled. 

In Romans 12:1-2, Paul encourages the readers to renew themselves by the Holy Spirit 
and not to live like people who live under the rule of Satan and do evil. To express clearly the 


purpose of Paul, the Kayan team has translated Romans 12:1-2 in this way. 


Obeys (the) guidance/instruction of (the) Holy Spirit (Kayan translation) 
This phrase is not found in the Judson version and other Burmese translations. However, the 
Kayan team adds this phrase to the translation because the Kayan team wants the target 


audiences to understand clearly what the original target audiences had understood. 
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Study of the overview of the book of Romans shows Paul said that in the past everyone 
were under the rule of sin and do evil. Therefore, there is no righteous one before God. However, 
because Jesus Christ shed his blood, we have a chance to reconcile with God and become people 
who are ruled by the Holy Spirit. Therefore, in chapter 6, God put right people with him again 
because of Jesus Christ. Therefore people should stop sinning and become the slaves of 
righteousness or the slaves of the Holy Spirit. 

In Romans 12:1-2, Paul said that those who have faith in Christ should offer themselves 
as the sacrifice that pleases God, free from the rule of Satan, and obeys the guidance/instruction 
of the Holy Spirit and be transformed. To carry this meaning to the target audience, the Kayan 


team has added this phrase in the translation. 


Other Differences 
There are other differences between the Kayan translation and the Judson translation. The 
examples are given below. 
through the mercy of God (Judson) 
because God love us this much (Kayan) 

Judson put this phrase “through the mercy of God” at the end of the sentence. However, 
the Kayan translation puts this phrase at the first part of the sentence because the Kayan team 
wants to connect this phrase with the end part of chapter 11 that talks about God’s great mercy 


that falls upon every nation. 
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But 
You(pl), do not behave like the world. To be able to know what is the will of God, what is good, 
pleasing, perfect, be transformed by preparing for your new mind (Judson version) 
Do not imitate/copy (the) life style of people who live life in the hands of sin. But in order that 
you(pl) will be able to differentiate what is God’s will, good-thing, perfection and beauty/glory, 
turn-back yourselves, listen/obey (the) guidance/instruction of (the) Holy Spirit. (Kayan 
translation) 

Judson did not add “but” in his translation, but some English translations add this word in 


their translations. To express the opposition, the Kayan translators add “but” in their translation. 


Conclusion 

When comparing the Kayan translation to the Judson translation, there are many 
differences between them. However, to understand clearly the intended meaning of the original 
author and to be able to apply that meaning in our life, we, the Kayan team, have made our 
translation in this way. The Kayan team tries to connect some passages that are hard to 
understand because of the historical background gap and time gap. To be able to connect with 
the whole book, the Kayan team changes sentence structure with vocabularies that maintain the 
original meaning. By translating like this, it seems that the Kayan team is not faithful to the word 
that the original author used but lets the present churches take the lesson from the purpose of 


Romans and apply in their daily living and build a beautiful kingdom of God. 
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